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Coming 
Events... 


International Council of Religious 
Education 


Columbus, O., February 6-12 
Joint Committee, World Council of 


Churches and International Missionary 
Council 


Geneva, Switzerland, February 7 


World Council of Churches, Executive 
Committee 


Geneva, Switzerland, February 8-10 


Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
Western Section 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa., February 15-17 
National Study Conference of the 
Churches on World Order 

Cleveland, O., March 8-10 


Federal Council of Churches 
Executive Committee 


New York, N. Y., March 15 


Federal Council of Churches 
Department of Evangelism 


New York, N. Y., April 20 


Associated Church Press 
Washington, D. C., April 20-22 


General Commission on Chaplains 
Annual Meeting 


\ 


Washington, D. C., April 21 


Federal Council of Churches 
Executive Committee 


New York, N. Y., May 17 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
Montreat, N. C., May 26 


Northern Baptist Convention, 


San Francisco, Calif., May 30-June 3 


International Congregational Council 


Wellesley, Mass., June 17-24 


THE COVER 


When Paul and Barnabas landed on 
the pagan Island of Cyprus to preach 
Christ, this arch stood at the foot of 
the Great Stone Forum, a ruin today. 
In those days the town of Cypriote 
Salamis, on the Mediterranean, was an 
active Roman port. At the head of the 
Forum was the temple of Zeus where 
human sacrifices were offered. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLET 


The Editorial Outlook 


LAWS ARE NOT ENOUGH TO 
BRING DISPLACED PERSONS 


H° CAN Protestants, divided into separate 
denominations, be mobilized for effective 
action? Centralized authoritarian direction is 
both undesirable and impossible, since it would 
be a repudiation of our principles and our tradi- 
tion. Therefore, we rely upon the initiative, the 
decision, and the action of the several denomina- 
tions and their local parishes. 

In the case of displaced persons, the co- 
yperative agency of our churches, Church World 
Service, can assist the churches to find the people 
from the camps in Europe to be brought to this 
country, to make the necessary clearances with 
the government, and to send the people to the 
local community. But the local parish and its 
seople must take the initiative to find the neces- 
sary employment and housing and to provide the 
assurance that the displaced persons will not 
pecome public charges. 

Protestants have been outspoken in asking the 
yovernment to pass laws and set up administra- 
‘ive offices and procedures to make it possible for 
these people to come. It is obvious that we care, 
—in principle. It remains to be seen whether we 
sare enough to make arrangements for them to 
some and to be given an opportunity to start a 
aew life after years of extreme hardship. Our 
xood resolutions must now be supported by good 
leeds. 

Local churches are beginning to swing into 
action, especially the Lutherans. But we have 
mnly begun. It is the people in distress that con- 
ern us most, and we hesitate to mention any 
yther consideration. But it must be said that 
we have still to prove that we are as much con- 
cerned as our Jewish and Roman Catholic 
riends. They have a certain advantage in 
close-knit organization, but we can do fully as 
well if we have the will. 

Some denominations have designated special 
yffices to assist their churches, while others look 
0 Church World Service, (214 East 21st Street, 
New York 10, N. Y.) Many local church coun- 
ils are already at work. If you have not already 
aken action in this matter, we plead that you 
ind some interested individual or group in your 
shurch to learn what is required and proceed at 
nce to take action. 
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PIONEERING IN MANY AREAS 


D® CoNRAD BERGENDOFF, President of. the 
Augustana College and Seminary, Rock 
Island, Illinois, a fraternal visitor from the 
Augustana Lutheran Church to the Federal 
Council’s Biennial Meeting in Cincinnati in De- 
cember, in an article in the Lutheran Companion 
for December 29, 1948, expresses his apprecia- 
tion of the outreach of the Federal Council’s ac- 
tivities through its departments and commis- 
sions. He says: 

“The mere recital of these departments—and 
the above list does not include, for instance, the 
unique contribution to the ecumenical move- 
ment—suggests that the Council is doing pio- 
neer work in many areas. One hears sometimes 
criticisms of the Federal Council, but it would 
only be fair to ask the critics if the Church 
should not be dealing with such questions as 
marriage and divorce, race relations, war and 
peace. And if the Church should treat of these 
serious problems in contemporary society, who 
has done a better job than the Federal Council? 
Of course, one can say that the Church should 
not do anything about these matters, but that 
would amount to the same thing as saying that 
the Church has nothing to say on the situations 
that produce so much of the sin and suffering of 
our times. If we are in earnest about sin and 
grace, we must study what are the sins of our 
day in order that the grace of God may be pro- 
claimed as able to overcome those sins. 

“The Federal Council has dared to face prob- 
lems of American life which some Churches 
would prefer to run away from and to act as if 
they did not exist. Since 1908, the year of the 
Council’s organization, we have gone through 
two world wars, a depression, and world revolu- 
tions. Who would want it said in 1948 that in 
this kind of a world the Churches still should 
have nothing to do with each other, indeed 
should fight against each other, and be unwilling 
to stand together against forces which threaten 
the overthrow of Christianity itself? The forty 
years have seen evil grow and flourish, but all 
the American churches are stronger today in no 
small degree because of the willingness of the 
Federal Council to throw the light of the Gospel 
into dark corners of American life where indi- 
vidual churches have been unwilling or unpre- 
pared to go alone.” 


THE BIBLE A FAMILY BOOK 


ape BIBLE is a family book. To think of it 

only as a church book, as is commonly 
done, is not in the best interest of the church and 
the family. While the first family in the Old 
Testament offers the unhappy spectacle of the 
fall, the Old Testament nevertheless is based 
largely on the unfolding story of another family, 
the family of Abraham, the family of the prom- 
ise. The pages of this record pulsate with all 
sorts of domestic experiences and problems. 
When at last the temple arises to express the 
religious unity of the nation its services give out- 
standing attention to families. 

The New Testament begins with the holy 
family. It continues with the story of God the 
Father seeking all his children. Incarnation in 
the Son of Man is God’s way of getting close to 
human hearts so that his children can understand 
him and feel his love. In Christ ‘the Word was 
made flesh,” and in him the love of God was 
expressed in human terms along the common 
road of mankind. 

Not in identical terms but by the same prin- 
ciple God continues in all generations to express 
himself in parents. Children find in their parents 
that which makes it easier for them to believe in 
the love and care of God. The best type of 
Christian parenthood has God as its major im- 
plication. Without fathers and mothers God can- 
not carry out his work in the world, and at the 
same time without God fathers and mothers can- 
not be fully effective. While some parents make 
it easier for their children to trust God, to 
achieve a wholesome development of personality 
and to get their lives bound up to worthy ob- 
jectives, other parents make the lives of their 
children more difficult in some or all of these 
respects. 

Again and again the teachings of Christianity 
and the best principles of family living are found 
to coincide. Love is the ‘‘new commandment.” 
Bearing one another’s burdens is the “law of 
Christ.” It is also the essence of family living. 
Forgiveness is “until seventy times seven” or 
without limit, as we hope to be forgiven. Where 
but in the family could such principles get their 
hold upon humanity or be most effectively ex- 
emplified ? 

It is not surprising that many of the great 
teachings of the Bible receive new meaning when 
we think them out in family terms—marriages 
founded upon sand, or upon the rock; loving 
with the heart and soul and mind; children as 
belonging in the kingdom of God; the Golden 
Rule in our attitude toward other families; the 
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Good Samaritan attitude toward needy families 
loving ‘“‘as Christ loved,” with understandin; 
with patience, with expectation and with joy. S 
the family interest appears again and again 2 
we make vital application of the great principle 
of Christianity. 

Child psychology has reemphasized in its ow 
way, and the psychology of family relationshi 
in general has concurred, that it is better to se 
the best in people than to blame them or scol 
them. In the fourth chapter of Philippians w 
find beautiful expression of this vital principle fc 
family relationships: ‘‘Whatever is true, wha 
ever is honorable, whatever is just, whatever | 
pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious, | 
there is any excellence, if there is anythin 
worthy of praise, think about these things.” | 
would be hard to state in so few words so muc 
sound wisdom as to attitudes which are mo: 
helpful in family life. 

No new re-study of the Bible could be mot 
fruitful than to re-examine it in terms of its sij 
nificance as a family book. Similarly the churcl 
both in its present life and in its past histor 
could be fruitfully studied in terms of what 
did, or did not do, for families, and what it he 
meant for family life. 


AN INFLUENCE IN AFRICA 


| Bee a his retirement from the active d 
rection of the Federal Council’s Depar 
ment of Race Relations after twenty-five yeal 
of vigorous leadership, Dr. George E. Hayne 
was asked to render an important service to tk 
World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A. In prepar: 
tion for its great post-war meeting in Edinburg 
last summer, Dr. Haynes went to Africa for se\ 
eral months to appraise the work of tk 
Y.M.C.A., and to survey its needs and opportun 
ties. The report which he made is being use 
as the basis for a program of advance in Afric; 
Readers of the BULLETIN will be interested 1 
the comment which Dr. Haynes wrote back fro1 
Africa: 

“You cannot know how the light which tk 
Federal Council kindles among religious an 
racial groups shines out to all the world, i 
cluding many mission fields in Africa. Or 
of the great difficulties in the many towns an 
cities to which Africans,—Christian, Moslet 
and heathen,—as well as Europeans, al 
streaming, is the religious divisions. The @ 
ample of the Federal Council is forceful.” 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETI 


‘Indonesia and Displaced Persons 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ADOPTS STATEMENTS 


HE Federal Council of the Churches 

of Christ in America, by action of 

its Executive Committee, joined Chris- 

tian bodies of the Netherlands and 

Indonesia in support of the political 

independence of Indonesia and further 

urged acceptance of the assistance of 

the United Nations in ending the con- 
flict between the two countries. 

In a statement adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its bi-monthly 
meeting in New York, Jan. 18, Chris- 
tians in both lands—The Netherlands 
and Indonesia—were given assurance 
“of our sympathetic fellowship and of 
our prayers that they may be guided 
and strengthened by Almighty God in 
their efforts to maintain and extend 
freedom, justice, peace and goodwill.” 
It commended to American churches 
the statement of the General Synod 
of the Netherlands Reformed Church 
on the relations of the two countries, 
adopted Jan. 14 and made public in 
the United States at the Executive 
Committee meeting. 

The Executive Committee, presided 
over for the first time by the newly- 
elected president, Bishop John S. 
Stamm of Harrisburg, Pa., also ap- 
proved a 10-point proposal for legis- 
lative and administrative changes to 
facilitate prompt and equitable as- 
sistance to displaced persons seeking 
new homes in the United States. 

At the same meeting, attended by 
nearly 100 members,  representa- 
tives of the 27 constituent Protestant 
and Orthodox denominations compris- 
ing the Federal Council, Congress was 
urged to appropriate the United States’ 
share of the fund for relief of Palestine 
refugees raised by the United Nations. 
The UN asks the United States for 
$16,000,000 of the projected $32,000,- 
000 fund. 

Provision of government funds to 
cover the costs of inland transporta- 
tion of displaced persons arriving in 
the United States led the list of the 10 
recommendations adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. While urging 
elimination from the Displaced Persons 
Act of the requirement that advance 
assurances be given in reference to 
gainful employment and housing, the 
Executive Committee at the same time 
called upon the churches to redouble 
their efforts to secure both as essential 
to resettlement of new arrivals. 
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The session marked the initial ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
newly elected vice president, at a 
Federal Council meeting. Mrs. Horton 
who will retire next June from the 
presidency of Wellesley College, was 
unable to attend the Biennial meeting 
at Cincinnati. 


In the long list of nominations for the 
1949-1950 biennium presented by the 
Rt. Rev. Frank W. Sterrett of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., chairman of the commit- 
tee on nominations, were the names of 
three new department chairmen. Rev. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Minister, First Baptist Church, heads 
the Department of Evangelism; the Rt. 
Rev. William Scarlett, St. Louis, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Depart- 
ment of International Justice and 
Goodwill, and Dr. Dale H. Moore, 
Allentown, Pa., president of Cedar 
Crest College, Commission on the 
Ministry. 

Other department chairmen, all re- 
named are: Christian Social Relations, 
Mr. Shelby Harrison, New York, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Babe Ruth Founda- 
tion; Marriage and the Home, Rev. 
Hugh D. Darsie, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Minister, Flatbush Christian Church; 
The Church and Economic Life, Mr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Delaware, O., 
president, Ohio Wesleyan University; 
Field Department, Rev. Earl F. 
Adams New York, executive secretary, 
Planning Committee for National 
Council of Churches; Washington 
Office Committee, Mr. Allan Locke, 
New York, treasurer Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church | in 
WySs-A. 


Also, Protestant Radio Commission, 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Episco- 
palian and former president of the 
Federal Council; Committee on Re- 
ligious Work on the Canal Zone, Rev. 
A. W. Wasson, New York, associate 
secretary, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, Methodist Church; 
Women’s Cooperating Commission, 
Mrs. Van S. Merle-Smith, New York, 
vice president, Protestant Council of 
the City of New York; and Commis- 
sion on Worship, Rev. Hampton 
Adams, St. Louis, Minister, Union 
Avenue Christian Church. 

The statements on Indonesia and 
Displaced Persons follow: 


ON BOTH ISSUES 


STATEMENT ON DISPLACED 
PERSONS 


In order that more prompt and equitable 
assistance may be rendered to displaced per- 
sons, the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America urges the Congress to effect and the 
American people, especially the members of 
our churches, to support such changes in leg- 
islation and administrative procedures as the 
following: 

1. Provision of government funds to cover 
the costs of inland transportation. 

2. Provision of more adequate administra- 
tive funds for the Displaced Perscns Com- 
mission. 

3. Simplification of administrative pro- 
cedures to expedite admission of eligible per- 
sons promptly after required assurances 
have been given. 

4. The deletion of the jobs and housing 
requirement from present assurances. 

5. Moving the “cut-off-date” of eligi- 
bility from December 22, 1945, to such later 
date as will remove the present discrimina- 
tions. 

6. Removal of any discriminatory per- 
centages based on race or nationality. 

7. Elimination of the present provision 
which charges admitted displaced persons 
against future immigration quotas for their 
respective nationalities. 

8. Increase of the number of displaced 
persons to be admitted to 400,000, and ex- 
tension of the period of admission from 2 
to 4 years. 

9. Admission of a fair proportion of dis- 
placed persons temporarily located elsewhere 
than in Germany—as, for example, in 
Sweden or Shanghai. 

10. Extension to Austria of the provision 
now applying to Germany whereby one-half 
the national immigration quota is available 
to “expellees”’ who do not qualify as “dis- 
placed persons.” 

The Executive Committee authorizes the 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill to arrange for the presentation of 
the above recommendations to church agen- 
cies and to the Congress. We call upon our 
churches to redouble their efforts to secure 
jobs and housing essential to the resettlement 
of displaced persons. 


INDONESIAN SITUATION 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America notes with warm appre- 
ciation the pastoral letter of the Protestant 
Church of Indonesia of June 1948, the letter 
of the General Synod of the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church addressed to the Netherlands 
Government on September 22, 1948, and the 
statement of the same Synod adopted on 


(Please turn to Page 25) 


THE REAL SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS IS CREATED © 
se aa | pean < : 


A THE HEART OF Philadelphia 

last Christmas, the Council of 
Churches sponsored an outdoor Na- 
tivity Play, under the leadership of an 


energetic Congregational Christian 
pastor, which led thousands to new 
appreciation and. devotion. The pro- 
ject of Rev. Dr. Harold R. Browne, 
who for 11 years had presented it on 
the lawn at First Christian Church, 


the Play was given in spacious Rey- 
burn Plaza facing City Hall downtown 
and became a historic public contribu- 
tion by the Council of Churches. 
Inspired originally by a pageant of 
the Holy Nativity given by Francis 
of Assisi in Greco, Italy, in 1223, the 
production in modern metropolitan 
terms involved long planning and con- 
siderable expense. As Dr. Browne, 


after years of experience presenting 
the spectacle in the outskirts of the 
city, decided to séek sponsorship by 
the Council of Churches, he found 
that group eager to cooperate. His 


next step was to secure approval of 

the Mayor for use of the Reyburn 

Plaza band-shell—which was granted 

with additional permission even to 
(Please turn to Page 26) 


(Left) The Prophet reading from scroll; (right) one of 


several choirs 


participating ; 


(inset) Dr. Harold R. 


Browne of Philadelphia who produced and directed the 


play. 


(Above) The Nativity Scene. 
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The Witness of the Church in Our Time 


A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


(Prepared by a special commission and 
approved by the Biennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches at Cincin- 
nati, December 2, 1948. The 16-member 
commission, headed by Prof. Walter M. 
Horton, of the Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin, Ohio, was authorized 
by the 1946 Biennial Meeting to prepare 
a message and to present it to the 1948 
Biennial Meeting.) 


HE CHURCH’s witness is essentially the 

same in all times and places; the good 
news that in Jesus the Christ God has over- 
come the dark forces that curse mankind, 
and opened the way to a new life and a new 
world for those who accept Christ’s Lord- 
ship and follow in His train. But this 
ancient message must be freshly related to 
the needs of each generation, if it is to 
speak to men’s condition and win their 
adherence. At three particular points, we 
see a close correspondence between the needs 
of our time and the perennial affirmations 
of the Gospel; points where the minds of 
modern men are actually open to conviction, 
if the Gospel is wisely and sympathetically 
presented to them. 


I. Security, and Almighty God 


oO" Wortp has a deep need for security. 

Multitudes of our contemporaries have 
been bombed out of their homes, torn from 
their families, driven from their native lands, 
herded like cattle into great huddled masses 
of lostness. There is no adequate assurance 
in any existing scheme of “collective se- 
curity” that a similar fate may not overtake 
any one now on earth. Where is safety, 
where is shelter, where is there any impreg- 
nable stronghold in such a world? Where 
can a person feel securely “at home’’—cared 
for and understood by a love that will 
never .fail, and never “let him down?” In 
this quaking world, can he put absolute trust 
in anything or any one? 

The Christian answer is, “Jn God _ the 
Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth.” Here, and here only, is One to whose 
keeping a man can commit his soul, and all 
that he holds dear, with a sense of absolute 
trust and security. Amid falling walls and 
falling nations, He stands firm, and shares 
His security with those who put their trust 
in Him. He does not promise them freedom 
from suffering, exemption from misfortune 
and death; these trials, He spared not His 
own Son. But He promises impregnable 


protection against the power of evil to pene- 


trate the soul’s ultimate defenses, and put 
it to shame. Whatever happens, “God is 
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our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble.” 

Power-blecs and dictators promise more 
immediate security than this, and in their 
shelter men feel temporarily less alone, less 
lost, less defenceless; but there is no final 
security in human power, least of all when it 
is loveless and ruthless. Uneasily, men re- 
alize that the power which protects them 
may at any moment turn and trample them 
under foot; or its ability to protect them 
may be destroyed by some rival power. But 
the God to Whom the Church bears witness 
is above the power of any rival to cast down, 
because He is the primal Source from whom 
all being and all power are derived; and His 
mercy is “from everlasting to everlasting” to 
them that put their trust in Him. 

This good news is too good to be believed 
on any one’s simple word. A word of wit- 
ness to God’s sustaining strength is in itself 
deeply impressive to confused minds hunting 
for something to cling to; but it becomes 
believable when men see Christians living un- 
shakable lives in a shaken world, steadfast 
and unwavering under hardship, courageous 
in the face of confusion, because their Maker 
has become their Defender, Redeemer and 
Friend. In this age of insecurity, all Chris- 
tians, laity and clergy alike, are called to 
bear convincing witness, both in word and 
in deed, to the one firm Fjundation on which 
human living can securely rest. 


Il. Peace on Earth, and Christ the 
Reconciler 


pe CuristMAs, when the story of the 
birth of the Savior is read in the 
churches, and echoes of it resound in the 
press, a sigh of longing arises in response to 
the angel’s proclamation of “peace on earth.” 
Modern men do little conscious praying; but 
they pray unconsciously for peace with their 
whole being, as trees pray for rain in time 
of drought, or anima's for food in time of 
famine. With every new threat to the 
world’s peace, they long all the more for the 
peaceful world Isaiah foresaw, where “they 
shall not hurt nor destroy.” 


The Christian Church bears witness that 
there is an answer t) this longing for peace, 
in Christ the Reconciler. “For He is cur 
peace, who hath made both one, and broken 
down the middle wall of partition between 
us.” The Church must make clear that 
Christ’s peace is not cheap and easy, but 
costlv—costly to the Mediator, who was 
killed by those He sought to reconcile, costly 
to those who accept His terms of peace. 
What is demanded is humiliating to proud, 
human hearts: acknowledgement of guilt in 
the sight of God and man; acceptance of for- 
giveness and willingness to forgive others; 


outgoing love and humble service to fellow- 
men. Other forms of peace can be had on 
cheaper terms than these, but it is now evi- 
dent that such forms of peace are not dur- 
able. Christ’s peace is durable because it is 
based on a spirit of contrition and mutual 
forbearance which can’ only exist among 
those who know they are forgiven sinners. 
It is first of all reconciliation with God; 
then, peace within and among those who are 
reconciled with God, as their warring pas- 
sions are more and more controlled by the 
Supreme passion of love to God and man; 
finally, peace in the world as far as the 
peace-making influence of this inner peace 
extends. 

The Church’s witness to Christ’s peace is 
weakened by the Church’s unhappy divisions 
and worldly entanglements; yet even $9, 
Christian forgiveness has brought about a 
degree of peace and reconciliation, between 
Christians recently estranged by war, which 
has no near analogy in the world of nations. 
It is not easy to pass from Christ’s peace 
among repentant Christians to general “peace 
on earth.” In the world, Christian forgive- 
ness is easily confused with “appeasement.” 
In the world, peace means avoidance of con- 
flict, permitting every one to pursue his pri- 
vate interests undisturbed. What the world 
needs is real friendship, based on outgoing 
love like Christ’s so unifying men’s interests 
as to constitute a fraternal commonwealth. 
The Church can help quicken the world’s ap- 
petite for this type of fellowship by being 
the kind of family that makes people wish 
they belonged to that family. Thank God, 
estranged churches are being reconciled 
through Christ in our time, and middle walls 
of partition between them are being broken 
down. That is a great and important part 
of the Church’s witness. 


Ill. Moral Stamina, and the Holy Spirit 


Ge Wars are usually followed by periods 

of mental and moral let-down. After 
such prolonged and enforced efforts, come 
Weariness, peevishness, indifference, mental 
confusion and moral inertia. Average men 
are magnificent when their backs are against 
the wall, and hearth and home are at stake; 
they lapse into triviality and slackness when 
the emergency passes. Having no inward 
dynamo to keep them going, they simply 
“oo dead” when the external current that 
galvanized them is cut off. Our whole popu- 
lation is suffering from a natural but danger- 


“The Witness of the Church in Our Time” 
is now available in pamphlet form from the 
Department of Evangelism of the Federal 
Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. The price is four cents each, in any 
quantity. 


ous moral reaction which makes life seem 
“flat, stale and unprofitable.” An inward 
source of moral stamina is badly needed, if 
we are not to slip into escapism and dodge 
our responsibilities. 

The Christian answer to this need is not 
an argument, not a doctrine, not even a 
method of treatment, but a released power: 
the regenerative, recreative, redirective, sus- 
taining power of the Holy Spirit. The 
Apostle Paul knew this power well, and he 
knew its fruits—“‘love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance,” dispositions diametrically op- 
posed to the prevailing mood of moral let- 
down. He knew that its source was in 
Christ, and unless constantly nourished from 
that source it may wane, or become confused 
with mere emotional excitement springing 
from some other source, some other spirit. 
When the Church is truly the Church, it can 
testify with Paul, “I can do all things 
through Him who inwardly empowers me’’— 
the mighty Spirit proceeding through 
Christ from the Father Almighty. 

It has often seemed as though the power 
of the Spirit had died out of the Church. It 
has all but died out in certain churches, and 
they have withered like sapless branches of 
an otherwise fruitful vine. Yet somewhere 
at all times in the many-branched vine, 
even in the coldest winters, the life of the 
Spirit has continued; and from time to time 
this life has risen again with startling force. 
The prime condition for such a_ spiritual 
awakening seems to be an intimate worship- 
ping fellowship of Christians, searching the 
Scriptures together, facing the world’s needs 
frankly together, and praying together to the 
living God for a specific answer to these 
needs. Such groups are able to witness to 
the power of the Spirit in the only way that 
really convinces—by direct contact. What 
good does it do to testify that there was 
once upon a time a Holy Spirit, in the 
days of the first apostles, if the modern 
churches are cold and dead? But where even 
small groups of Christians “wait upon the 
Lord” and find their strength and stamina 
renewed, a power goes forth from them 
which draws others into their fellowship. In 
the renewed vitality of many local congre- 
gations, and in many voluntary movements, 
both among laymen and among ministers, 
the power of the Spirit is being poured out 
afresh in our time. 

It is arduous business, of course, to meet 
the disciplinary requirements for a genuine 
outpouring of the Spirit. It is much easier 
to seek temporary relief from the staleness 
of life in alcoholism or sexual license, or 
other forms of reckless dissipation. But the 
end, of these ways is death, while the gift 
of the Spirit is life. 


Summary—Life’s Meaning, and God’s 
Kingdom 


G° ouR Maker and Defender, Christ our 
Reconciler and Mediator, the Holy 
Spirit our Comforter and Guide—these 
Christian affirmations not only answer di- 
rectly to the needs of our time, but con- 
stitute the lasting framework of the Chris- 
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tian faith. Together they point to the three 
great acts:of God which sum up the whole 
biblical drama of human history: God 
creates the world good; He sends the Savior 
when it goes wrong; He bestows the Spirit 
to continue and complete the Savior’s work. 
The One God revealed in these three acts is 
the source of all blessings, the answer to all 
needs, the cure for life’s deepest evil, the 
meaninglessness of existence, if men will re- 
spond in faith to His amazing faith in them. 

The most comprehensive need of mankind, 
in this and every generation, is a need which 
underlies the needs for security, peace and 
moral stamina: something meaningful to live 
for, hope for, work for, and die for if neces- 
sary, Without such a Chief End, men fritter 
away their lives on trifles and are consumed 
with vain regrets. Our contemporaries know 
how meaningful life can be when it is dedi- 
cated to a cause; but they also know how 
meaningless it becomes when disillusioned 
hopes destroy faith in the cause. So many 
of their hopes have proved illusory—steady 
progress through science and invention, 
world peace through a League of Nations, 
and how many cthers!—that now they look 
suspiciously at each cause which claims their 
support, fearful of being duped again. No 
one can live without something to live for; 
but no one wants to throw his life away by 
pinning his hopes to a false cause. Is there 
any cause a man can serve that will never 
collapse and pitch him down into despair? 

The Christian Church bears witness that 
there is such a Cause, God’s Kingdom on 
earth; and she calls all men into the service 
of this Cause, in her Master’s words: ‘Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” To this Cause a man can 
give himself in all confidence, since it has 
already passed through and beyond the 
starkest tragedy. Christians have few illu- 
sions about the quick, complete realization 
of God’s Kingdom on earth, since they have 
seen what men of power did to their Lord. 
But they have also seen their Lord rise vic- 
torious over the men of power who thought 
they had disposed of Him! they have seen 
the humble and meek to whom He addressed 
His Beatitudes show remarkable resi-ience 
and staying power against the efforts of 
many dictators to break their stubborn 
loyalty; and they have seen partial realiza- 
tions of the Kingdom in every age: in 
Christ Himself and in the fellowship of His 
disciples; in the amazing triumph of the 
Early Church over the Roman Empire; in 
institutions, movements, social orders and 
political regimes which have repeatedly been 
inspired by Christian witness conceived in 
Christ’s Spirit and dedicated to His Name. 
The line of advance is a broken line, inter- 
rupted by many dreadful reverses and apos- 
tasies; but if human history has any mean- 
ingful connection, it is to be found in the 
long succession of holy lives, holy causes, 
holy cities, that stretch on across the cen- 
turies toward the final goal of the “City 
which hath foundations, whose bui’der and 
maker is God.” To live in this line is to live 
a life that has eternal meaning. 

As Americans, we know that our country 
was conceived in Christian hope, and dedi- 


DAWBER NAMED TO U. S. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


As a member of a new ten-man Ad- 
visory Committee on Indian Affairs 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council. 
will counsel Department of the In- 
terior officials on policy dealing with 
American Indians. Appointed by 
Secretary of the Interior, J. A. Krug. 
Dr. Dawber brings to the Committee 
an informed concern in this field. The 
first session of the new group with 
Mr. Krug is scheduled for this month 
in Washington. 


Dr. Dawber’s longtime and articu- 
late demand for adequate education 
and other rights for American Indians 
grows not only from interest of the 
Home Missions Council, but from 
realization that the United States must 
justify before the world its treatment 
of aboriginal peoples. As one of three 
Protestant leaders making a survey 
of Alaskan Indian conditions two years 
ago, he appealed to Congress for ade- 
quate health care there and criticized 
Congressional “failure” at that point. 
At the Milwaukee meeting of the 
United Council of Church Women last 
fall, Dr. Dawber declared, 


“We believe in America that a free 
elementary education is the right of 
every child. But there have always 
been thousands and thousands of 
Indian children for whom no schools 
exist.” 


— 


cated by its founders to the service of God’s 
Kingdom. It is evident that the present 
generation has drifted far from the spirit 
and intention of the founders. The call to 
Christian discipleship falls today on many 
deaf ears—deafened by a multitude of more 
enticing calls. Yet because we know our 
fellow-countrymen are disturbed by a deep 
sense of insecurity, appalled at the prospect 
of atomic war, thirsty for something to give 
tang and meaning to life, we dare assert 
that mow, if the Church will raise her voice 
again clearly and boldly to make the way 
clear, is America’s day of salvation. Now 
for a little while Americans halt, confused by 
the awful uncertainties with which world his- 
tory confronts. them. Soon they will choose, 
must choose, for they cannot live without 
faith in something. God grant they may 
choose the right Master—not some man of 
power who will dash them down to destruc- 
tion as other nations have been dashed 
down before our eyes, but the Man of Sor- 
rows whose Kingdom is forever. Let Chris- 
tians not fail to speak a word of witness to 
their neighbors, while they thus halt between 
two opinions. It will be America for Christ, 
or America for—what? “Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.” 
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eeties of Concern to Church Leaders 


MANY 


By Benson Y. LANnpIs 


MONG MANY important proposals 
to be considered by the 8lst 
‘ongress, the one generally regarded as 
aving the most far-reaching conse- 
ences concerns defense arrangements 
eing negotiated by the United States 
nd Canada with the five nations of 
Vestern Europe that are linked in a 
nilitary alliance. 

The Senate of the 80th Congress is 
inderstood to have given its approval 
o the negotiations by passing Senator 
Jandenberg’s Resolution in 1948, 
.Res. 239, declaring its opinion that 
he United States should associate it- 
elf with those regional defense ar- 
angements that affect its national 
ecurity and are based on mutual aid. 


Collective Defense Arrangements 


The Senate also put itself on 
ecord in favor of “progressive de- 
velopment of regional and other col- 
ective arrangements for individual and 
ollective self-defense in accordance 
vith the purposes, principles and pro- 
risions” of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, when filing a favorable re- 
Sort on S.Res. 239, stated its under- 
standing that ‘“‘the assumption of any 
new commitment by this government 
Sursuant to such steps must receive 
the approval of the Congress, when- 
aver such procedure is required under 
the Constitution.” 


Many International Questions 


A host of closely related interna- 
ional issues is also on the docket. 
ongress is to be asked to continue its 
rogram of grants and loans to the 16 
uropean nations cooperating with the 
conomic Cooperation Administration 
hich is the administrative agency 
astablished by Congress as a result 
of “the Marshall Plan.” When the 
Marshall Plan was being debated in 
Congress, members of Congress ex- 
ressed varied motives for its support. 
any regarded it as a means of re- 
yuilding Western Europe; many others 
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IMPORTANT PROBLEMS NOW BEFORE THE 81st. 


specifically stated that it was part of 
the American maneuvers in “the cold 
war” between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Executive authority to negotiate re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with other 
nations, for the purpose of broadening 
international trade, expires June 30. 
Executive authority to continue this 
program, begun in 1934 by Secretary 
Hull, has already been asked. The 
Congress is also being asked to author- 
ize membership in the International 
Trade Organization, in process of being 
established by the United Nations, by 
ratifying the extensive set of rules and 
procedures for conducting international 
trade as embodied in the “Havana 
Charter.” Representatives of the 
United States had an active part in 
devising the charter for ITO at the 
Havana Conference of the UN in 1948. 

The 80th Congress found it too 
difficult to combine selective service, 
which it revived, with a program of 
universal military training for 18-year- 
olds, which it rejected. Military lead- 
ers are again asking for universal 
military training. 


Aid For China 


The spread of civil war in China 
made the issue of further American aid 
to the nationalist government one of 
the most baffling. Yet there are indi- 
cations that Protestant Church people 
have a high degree of interest in this 
confusing situation. The 80th Con- 
gress authorized expenditures of $400,- 
000,000 in special aid to China, of 
which $125,000,000 was for military 
aid. Certain of the long-time economic 
projects were suspended by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration late 
in 1948. 

On the domestic front, many and 
great issues are also influenced by the 
world’s state of no war and no peace. 
If defense expenditures of various 
types are considerably expanded, Con- 
gress may become more ready to re- 
vive the regulations of wartime over 
the domestic economy. 

Federal rent control expires March 
31, and its extension is widely favored 
in both parties. 


CONGRESS 


Social Security For Church Employes 


For some years both major parties 
have been committed to extension of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act to 
the employes of nonprofit organizations 
(hospitals, educational _ institutions, 
social agencies) and the lay employes 
of churches and religious organizations. 
There can be no doubt that the lay 
employes of churches have the same 
needs on reaching age 65 as workers 
generally. : 

The proposal for inclusion of church 
employes has set off a “diversity of | 
desire” among church officials. Some’ 
want compulsory coverage for lay em- 
ployes; others want voluntary partici- 
pation in public old age and survivors’ 
insurance, as the employer may elect, 
and subject to termination; others 
want only private insurance plans, no 
governmental coverage at all. 


Aid To Public and Private Schools 


In 1948, the Senate passed a bill 
sponsored by Senator Taft and seven 
others, appropriating $300,000,000 in 
the form of grants in aid to the States 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and permitting the States to use 
federal funds for public or private 
(parochial) education in the same way 
as they do their own. The Senate de- 
bate in 1948 revealed relatively little 
interest in the parochial school issue. 
The same issue is before Congress in 
1949, 

In 1948, the Senate also passed a 
comprehensive housing bill bearing the 
names of Senators Taft, Wagner, and 
Ellender, providing for broad federal 
encouragement of both private housing 
and public housing by municipal auth- 
orities. The House of Representatives 
would have none of it. Since housing 
is still needed by large numbers of 
families, Congress is again grappling 
with the same proposals. 


(Attention to a bill or a resolu- 
tion in this review implies nothing 
as to attitude of the author, the 
editor of the BULLETIN, or the 
Federal Council of Churches to- 
ward the measure.) 


THE OFFICERS OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


The officers of the Federal Council of Churches, for the 1949-1950 biennium, photographed 


at the Executive Committee meeting in New York, January 18. 


Seated with Bishop 


Stamm, the president, is Mrs. Douglas Horton, president of Wellesley College and vice 
president of the Council. Standing are the Rev. W. Glenn Roberts, recording secretary 
(left) and Mr. Harper Sibley, treasurer. 
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PSALM TUNE COMPETITION 

Monmouth College announces its 
Sixth Annual Psalm Tune Competition 
for the best setting of a prescribed 
metrical version of Psalm 90 in four- 
part harmony for congregational sing- 
ing. This contest is open to all com- 
posers and closes on February 28, 1949. 

The text of the Psalm and other in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Thomas H. Hamilton, Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Ill. A prize of $100. 
is given for the best tune. In 1948 
the competition was won by Estelle 
Cover of South Bend, Ind., and 
Richard T. Gore of Wooster, Ohio. 
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HEADS STATE COUNCIL 

The Rev. Dr. Paul M. Schroeder, 
pastor of Salem Evangelical Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., is the new president 
of the New York State Council of 
Churches. He was elected successor 
to Bishop Earl W. Ledden, Methodist, 
of Syracuse at the annual two-day 
meeting in Albany. Bishop Ledden 
was elected first vice president. Other 
vice presidents are: Mrs. Leon R. 
Adkins, Schenectady, President of the 
New York State Council of Church 
Women, and Henry Sherwood, Pine 
Plains, President of the New York 
State Grange. 


Invite Ministers 


to Study Economics 
at Summer School 


Ministers will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity this summer at the University 
of Chicago, to work under expert 
leadership on the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the concrete needs 
and issues of economic life. The uni- 
versity is offering a Summer School for 
Ministers on the Church and Economic 
Life, June 27-July 28. Enrollment 
will be limited to 40. The Department 
of the Church and Economic Life of 
the Federal Council of Churches is 
acting as liaison between the churches 
and the University of Chicago. 

The Department announced that 
there will be no charge for tuition; 
it will be paid by other sources. 
Room and board at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary will be available at 
minimum rates. Applications should 
be sent to the social education and 
action department of the applicant’s 
denomination. 

Prof. Victor Obenhaus of the Fed- 
erated Faculty will be dean of the 
Summer School. 

A course on “Fundamental Econom- 
ics for Pastors” will be given by Prof. 
Gaile Johnson of the Department of 
Economics and Prof. James Luther 
Adams of the Federated Theological 
Seminary will teach ‘Religious Pre- 
suppositions for Economic Life.” Prof. 
Kermit Eby of the Division of the 
Social Sciences will lead a seminar or 
“Dynamics of Community Living;’ 


_ assisted by Dr. Frederick Harbison ot 


the University’s Institute of Industria’ 
Relations. The emphasis throughout 
will be on means by which pastors car 
bring economic life into the program o} 
the churches and their leadership in the 
community. 

“This is an educational setup fo. 
which we have been hoping and work 
ing for some time,” said Rev. Camerotr 
P. Hall, executive secretary of the De 
partment. “The faculty will combin 
leaders who have been actively engaget 
in economic life with those academi 
cally trained.” 


NPCHE Meeting 


Sound financing for church college: 
and resistance to “secularism” wert 
highlights of discussions at the Janu 
ary meeting of the National Protestan 
Council on Higher Education, in Nev 
York. 
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“Living Links with Other Lands” in U.S. 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE ARRANGES SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS 


a | sxc LINKS with other lands” is 
Dr. Robbins Barstow’s descrip- 
tion of theological students from Europe 
and Asia now studying in the United 
States under scholarship grants ar- 
ranged by Church World Service. 


These students in advanced study 
at American seminaries have not only 
made good, says Dr. Barstow, but by 
their participation in youth conferences 
and institutes throughout the country 
have helped Christians understand the 
critically urgent need of the world 
and what can be done to help. 


Forty-three students, the largest 
number of whom are from. Germany, 
are now studying in the United States, 
as a result of the project started three 
years ago by the American Advisory 
Committee on Theological Scholar- 
ships. 

Dr. Barstow, who is in charge of the 
‘project, says 26 students came the 
first year and 37 the second. The 106 
students who have been granted 
scholarships during the three years 
came from 14 countries and were en- 
rolled in 39 seminaries in the United 
States. Twenty-three students have 
remained for more than one year. 

Students are nominated for these 
awards by the Scholarship Committee 
of the Reconstruction Department of 
the World Council of Churches. The 
American student program parallels 
and supplements the European pro- 
gram, which provides assistance to 
students who are continuing their 
studies in their own lands and also 
affords scholarship opportunities in 
countries other than America. 

In addition the Scholarship Commit- 
tee of the Reconstruction Department 
of the World Council of, Churches has 
awarded scholarships to 128 students 
for study in Europe for the academic 
year 1948-49. Of these, 58 will be 
studying in Switzerland, 41 in England, 
Wales and Ireland, 13 in Scotland, 9 
in Sweden, 5 in France, and one each 
in Holland and Norway. They come 
from the following countries: 58 from 
Germany, 17 from Hungary, 9 from 
Belgium, 7 each from Czechoslovakia 
and Finland, 6 from Bulgaria, 5 each 
from France and Norway, 4 each from 
Greece and Holland, 3 from Italy, 1 
each from Austria, Roumania and 
Poland. Four students are continuing 
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ANESTI N. BAICOUSHEFF 
Typical of the theological students now 
studying in the United States is Anesti N. 
Baicousheff, of Sofia, Bulgaria. A member 
and candidate priest of the Bulgarian 
Orthodox church, he is studying at Union 
Theological Seminary, as a Church World 
Service-World Council of Churches scholar. 


their studies in England, and 8 are 
studying in Canada, their plans having 
been worked out jointly by the Scholar- 
ship Committee at Geneva, the Cana- 
dian Churches and Theological Col- 
leges, and Church World Service, Inc., 
which has assisted with travel costs. 


Among the principles governing the 
selection of scholarship students are 
the following: 


These young men and women must be in 
the service of their Church or its related or- 
ganizations, or have reasonable assurance of 
such service when they are prepared for it. 

Candidates will usually fall into one of 
these three categories: 

a. Those preparing for the ministry who 
have no facilities for theological educa- 
tion, or inadequate facilities, in their 
own countries. 

. Those intended by their Church or its 
related organizations, for special tasks, 
the preparation for which can be se- 
cured more adequately abroad, e. g. 
teachers in theological schools and lay- 
training institutes, specialists in religious 
teaching, journalism, radio, drama, 
audio-visual aids, or labor~ relations; 
leaders in the ecumenical or youth 
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movements and in programs of evan- 
gelism or Christian stewardship. 

c. Those who are considered specially 
qualified to profit by the broadening ef- 
fects of study and fellowship abroad. 

These students must pledge themselves to 

return to their own country to serve their 
home Church after study abroad is com- 
pleted. 

Applications must be endorsed by the 


head of the candidate’s Church. Can- 
didates must meet the following quali- 
fications: a strong conviction of their 


Christian calling, an academic record con- 
siderably above the average, personal qualifi- 
cations of a high standard, and good health. 
They must also be able to speak, as well as 
read and write, in the language of the coun- 
try where they study. They should be under 
thirty years of age and should possess suf- 
ficient maturity and experience to receive 
the maximum benefit from study abroad. If 
they are married, their wife and children 
must not accompany them abroad. They 
must take a full program of academic work, 
ordinarily directed toward the attainment of 
an academic degree. 

Seminaries offering scholarships to 
these students from abroad will be 
given an opportunity to pass upon the 
students who may be nominated. to 
them on the basis of complete personal 
data, and full academic records. Each 
seminary is expected to provide full 
tuition, room and board and, in addi- 
tion, approximately $200. for each 
student’s academic year to cover neces- 
sary expenses. Unless personal funds 
or other resources are available, 
Church World Service will provide the 
costs of transportation from the stu- 
dent’s home to the seminary where he 
is enrolled and also the return journey. 

Among the 39 seminaries in which 
the students have been enrolled are the 
following: Union, Yale, Princeton, 
Chicago, Hartford, Berkeley Divinity, 
Drew, Crozer, Eden, Gettysburg, Mt. 
Airy, General Theological Seminary in 
New York, Episcopal School at Cam- 
bridge, Boston University School of 
Religion, Pacific School of Religion, 
New Brunswick, Hamma, Austin, Sea- 
bury-Western, McCormick, Duke Uni- 
versity Divinity School, Moravian, 
Louisville, and Wartburg, at Dubuque. 

Dr. Barstow emphasizes the fact 
that this project can be continued only 
as scholarships are offered by semi- 
naries and ample funds are received by 
Church World Service from the de- 
nominations. 
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American Churches Aid the 
Impoverished of 40 Nations 


HURCH WORLD Service starts 
the new year with a new adminis- 
trative head—Fred W. Ramsey, 

former commissioner of foreign liquida- 
tion of the State Department—and a 
record of $16,000,000 in funds and 
relief supplies sent overseas in 1948 to 
aid in rebuilding the physical and 
spiritual resources in impoverished 
lands. 


Both developments were announced 
by Church World Service, coordinating 
agency of American Protestant and 
Orthodox churches for overseas relief 
and reconstruction, following the Janu- 
ary meeting of its board. 

Mr. Ramsey, an active layman in the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
and one time general secretary of the 
National Council and International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., was named 
executive vice president and immedi- 
ately went to work. A former Cleve- 
land businessman and long active in 
humanitarian service, Mr. Ramsey suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Canon Almon R. 
Pepper. Dr. Pepper, who has been on 
leave of absence for five months, has 
returned to his duties as executive 
secretary of the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 


Now in its fourth year of operation, 
Church World Service shipped 33,- 
000,000 pounds of supplies, worth 
approximately $11,000,000 and dis- 
bursed $5,000,000 in funds, during 
1948. Dr. Robbins Barstow, an ex- 
ecutive, said that the total figure ex- 
ceeded by $1,000,000 the relief given 
in 1947 and brought the total for three 
years to $40,000,000. 

The supplies included food, clothing, 
medicine, religious literature, prefabri- 
cated churches and other goods, and 
were made possible by the gifts of 
more than 30 national denominational 
and __inter-denominational __ groups, 
through city and state inter-church 
groups and by individuals. 

Relief was sent to more than 40 
countries in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
In addition 1,250 displaced persons 
from European camps were aided in 
resettling in the United States, and 
50 theological students were given 
scholarships for study in American 
seminaries. Church World Service also 
carried on active programs to aid mil- 
lions of refugees in all parts of the 
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Fred W. Ramsey 


world, including those caught in the 
Palestinian conflict, those in Korea, 
India, Pakistan and China. It also 
gave assistance to the thousands of 
homeless and destitute people in 
Europe not classified as displaced per- 
sons. 

The new executive vice president is 
a resident of Cleveland and rose from 
a shop-boy to head of one of Cleve- 
land’s largest manufacturing compa- 
nies. He served for ten years as presi- 
dent of the Perfection Stove Company 
and retired in 1933 to devote his efforts 
to social and public service. 

Mr. Ramsey has been associated 
with the YMCA for 30 years. He was 
president of the Cleveland YMCA 
and long has been a member of the 
Cleveland, national and international 
boards of the YMCA as well as a mem- 
ber of the World’s Committee of the 
YMCA. He served as general secre- 
tary of the National Council and 
International Committee of the YMCA 
1930-1933. From 1935-41 he was 
director of public health and welfare of 
the city of Cleveland. With the out- 
break of World War II he joined the 
War Production Board and served as 
deputy director and later as director 
for the Fifth Region comprising Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. In 1945 his services were 
enlisted by the State Department to 
assist in its disposal of all surplus 
military supplies of American forces 


Hymn “Thine is the Glory” 


Being Reprinted in U. S. 
“Thine is the Glory” the most 


popular of the hymns sung at the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World 


‘Council of Churches this past summer, 


will shortly be available in the United 
States. 


The hymn was originally written 
in French by a Swiss, Edmond Budry, 
in 1884. In 1923 it was translated 
into English by R. Birch Hoyle, an 
English clergyman. The hymn is 
based on the Easter message, but it 
is appropriate for use at all times of 
the year as an expression of triumphant 
Christian faith and devotion. The 
words are set to a well-known melody 
from MHandel’s “Judas Maccabeus.” 

The Commission on Worship of the 
Federal Council of Churches has ob- 
tained permission to reproduce this 
hymn in America, and copies will be 
available at a cost of 1c each with a 
discount for orders of 1,000 or more. 
This is a single sheet with both music 
and words in standard hymn book size 
suitable for pasting in a hymn book. 


Orders should be sent to the Com- 
mission on Worship, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


overseas. He served as field commis- 
sioner, deputy commissioner and com- 
missioner of the Department’s foreign 
liquidation program and for a year was 
stationed in. Cairo in charge of the pro- 
gram in the Middle East. 

He is the president of the National 
Social Welfare Assemby, was a dele- 
gate-at-large to the International Mis- 
sionary Council, Jerusalem, in 1928 
and lay-chairman of the national “For- 
ward Movement” program of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
1919-1925. He has been a member 
of the Calvary Church in Cleveland 
since childhood and for many years 
was its Sunday School superintendent 
and a teacher of the Men’s Club. 

His many services to Cleveland in- 
clude the presidency of the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation, the City Mission 
which he headed for 30 years, and 
chairmanship of the Cleveland Com- 
munity Fund for seven years. He was 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the National War Fund from 1924- 
47 and served one year as chairman 
of Cleveland’s USO campaign and was 
honorary chairman throughout the war. 
He is a former director of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL — 


Missions--At Home and Abroad 


BOTH ARE SURVEYED AT ANNUAL MEETINGS AT BUCK HILL FALLS 


HE BROAD FIELD of missions, 

home and foreign, was carefully 

surveyed in January at the annual 
1eetings, both at Buck Hill Falls, of 
1e Foreign Missions Conference of 
forth America and the Home Missions 
ouncil of North America. The two 
ieetings, held in successive weeks, 
ere made occasions for analyzing the 
ork of the past year and planning for 
1e future. 

The Foreign Missions Conference 
an. 4-7 considered the thorny prob- 
sm of the attitude and practice of 
hristians toward communism —a 
roblem of, growing concern in many 
arts of the world. The Home Mis- 
ions Council, in session Jan. 11-13, 
dopted several positive measures on a 
road range of mission concerns. 

Both formally acted upon the invita- 
ion to participate in the formation of 
he projected National Council of the 
thurches of Christ in the United 
tates. The Home Missions Council 
pproved and the Foreign Missions 
vonference rejected, merger in the Na- 
ional Council. 

Detailed reports of the two con- 
erences follow: 


FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 


In a comment “The Christian Ap- 
roach to Communism” prepared by 
he Secretarial Council, referred by 
he Foreign Missions Conference to 
nember boards for study and adoption 
t was declared that “love and good 
vill,’ “humility and confidence” were 
asic attitudes of Christians. They 
vere adjured to be “‘pro-Christian, not 
nti-communist.” 

The meeting, attended by 400 repre- 
entatives of foreign mission boards, 
roted overwhelmingly against merging 
vith the National Council. A two 
hirds vote was required for approval 
nd the tabulation of the balloting 
howed: for approval 51; against 63; 
bstaining 20. The breakdown by 
lenominations showed 10 voted solidly 
or the proposal; 20 against and four 
vere divided. 

Boards approving the measure have 
. membership of 8,252,701 and annual 
verseas expenditures of $6,500,000 
nnually. This compares with a mem- 
iership of 16,147,725 and expenditures 
f $16,000,000 of boards opposing it. 
| 
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Of the eight interdenominational 
bodies invited to constitute the Na- 
tional Council the Foreign Missions 
Conference is the first on record for- 
mally to reject the invitation. Officials 
explained that the delegates desired to 
preserve intact the ‘fellowship and 
cooperation” enjoyed by the 100-odd 
member boards and that many would 
be automatically eliminated if the 
Conference approved the merger and 
became the foreign missions division 
of the National Council. During the 
six hours debate preceding the final 
vote many delegates of denominations 
that have approved the merger joined 
with those of denominations that will 
not participate, in expressing concern 
for preservation of the fellowship. 

Cyrus M. Yocum, Indianapolis, Ind., 
executive secretary of the foreign di- 
vision, United Christian Missionary 
Society (Disciples) was elected chair- 
man of the Conference. In resolutions 


the Conference urged the United States 
government to withhold temporarily 
Marshall aid to the Netherlands for 
its failure to withdraw troops from 
the Indonesian Republic as instructed 
by the Security Council. 


DR. TRUMAN B. DOUGLASS 


Elected President of Home Missions 
Council of North America. 


The Conference also called for a 
liberalization of the Displaced Persons 
Act and pledged: support of the Judd 
Bill for Equality in Naturalization and 
Immigration. In other actions, the 
Conference noted a tendency on the 
part of the United Nations to regard 
successful aggression as a fait accompli 
and the need for increased financial 
assistance to “orphaned missions,” 
through the International Missionary 
Council. 

The document on the Christian ap- 
proach to Communism considered the 
problem facing Christian missionaries 
in Communist-controlled areas of the 
world. It urged work to continue “as 
long as teachers, medical staff and 
other workers are not required to take 
part in unchristian teaching and propa- 
ganda.” 

Recognizing that the church in Com- 
munist areas might be forced to sever 
ties with the Mother Church, the 
document suggested that Christian 
work might well be kept alive through 
“Christian cells” composed of small 
groups. Missionaries, while advised 
to remain at their posts as long as 
their strength and family situation 
permitted, were warned to make prepa- 
ration for self-support by learning a 
trade, or some other form of utili- 
tarian occupation. 

In areas not yet overtaken by Com- 
munism, missionaries were asked to 
concentrate on the development of 
comprehensive rural programs, together 
with “equally intelligent missions to 
industrialized communities.” Further- 
more, the document said, missionaries 
should make certain their living stand- 
ards do not erect barriers between 


themselves and the “poverty stricken 


masses among whom they serve.” 


THE HOME MISSIONS MEETING 


At the Home Missions Council, dele- 
gates from 23 Protestant denominations 
heard a score of outstanding church- 
men, missionaries and social workers, 
together with government officials and 
educators describe the “highlights” 
along with the “soft spots” in mission 
policy and performance. 

Early in the meeting delegates ex- 
pressed their determination to keep 
home missions ‘‘within the main stream 
of Christianity” by an overwhelming 
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vote to affiliate with the proposed Na- 
tional Council. Sixty-eight delegates 
favored affiliation, 16 registered nega- 
tive votes, and seven abstained. 

Since the Home Missions Council 
was the first of the large representative 
bodies formally to approve such a 
merger, the action was considered by 
delegates to be a significant step 
toward establishment of the National 
Council in 1950. 

In the final session, the conference 
passed two resolutions calling on the 
81st Congress for legislation in behalf 
of displaced persons and agricultural 
workers—both of vital concern to 
missionary groups. 

The McGrath-Neely Bill, which 
would open the United States to 400,- 
000 displaced persons as against 200,- 
000 now provided for in the Revercomb 
Act, was unanimously adopted. The 
resolution by the council specifically 
approved the Bill’s proposal to move 
up the so-called “cut-off? date from 
Dec. 22, 1945 to April 21, 1947. 

In another resolution, the Council 
asked that migratory labor camps 
formerly operated by the federal 
government be restored to federal 
ownership. The Migrant Committee 
of the Council, which sponsored the 
resolution, said the federal camps had 
been sold a year ago to farmers’ and 
growers’ associations when Congress 
refused to make funds available for 
their operation. 

In laying future plans for the Coun- 
cil, several committees began work 
for the convening of a Heme Missions 


Congress’ in January 1950. While 
plans are still in “‘the discussion stage,” 
the event is being shaped to provide a 
popular demonstration of home mis- 
sions work along with a re-orientation 
of mission policy for the next decade. 

The urgency to design a congress to 
chart a realistic course for home mis- 
sions was implied by several speakers. 

Dr. Mark A. Dawber, co-executive 
secretary of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, in a speech entitled “A Prophetic 
Statement on Home Missions,’’ warned 
that unless home missions ‘“‘rose to new 
missionary opportunities” by making 
adjustments to a world “turned in- 
side out” other agencies without re- 
ligious motives would take over. 

As one corrective step, he recom- 
mended that church planners strike 
a balance between “opportunity” 
churches, aimed at boosting member- 
ship and raising funds, and “liability” 
churches, geared primarily to the needs 
of low-income groups. 

Dr. Dawber said the following 
principles should guide Protestant 
churches in their approach to minority 
and low-income groups in this country: 

(1) An insistence on the protection 
of civil rights of all racial groups; (2) 
assimilation, wherever possible, of 
minorities in established churches; and 
(3) removal of the causes—such as 
poverty—that keep minority groups 
dependent. 

In another speech pointing at the 
“soft spots” in home missions, Dr. 
Truman Douglass, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Home Mis- 


sions of the Congregational Christia 
Churches, told delegates that “th 
blight of mediocrity,” and not th 
traditional enemies of Protestantisr 
constituted a danger. 

He warned that ‘‘idolatrous worshi 
of the pretty good, the ‘fair-to-middlir 
and the ‘it’ll-get-by,’” might hasten th 
day when Protestantism ‘ceases t 
exert an influence on the character 
American life.” 

Dismissing secularism, Roma 
Catholicism, and the ‘‘class struggle 
as serious threats, he urged tha 
Protestantism “take its mission serious 
ly and clearly determine what it ha 
to say to the world concerning it 
gospel and purpose.” 

Ten field missionaries and pastor 
provided delegates with vivid close 
ups on migratory labor problems o. 
the West coast, the distressing pligh 
of displaced persons seeking admissio: 
to the United States, the unique ex 
periment of a storefront church 1 
Harlem, New York, the bold efforts o 
the Council to teach the Navajo t 
read, and the recreational, and religiou 
program being undertaken in behalf o 
foreign students. 

The budget adopted by the Counci 
showed that all of these fields are t 
be greatly strengthened. Additiona 
services to migrants, sharecroppers 
and Indians are being planned, alon; 
with a greatly expanded public rela 
tions service to inform the public o1 
the work of home missions. 

Dr. Truman B. Douglass, of Nev 
York, was elected president. 


Five Former Presidents of the Federal Council 


Together at Cincinnati for the 40th Anniversary meeting of the Federal Council (left to right) Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, New 
York (1944-46); Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Boston, (1928-32); Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, (1946-48); Dean Luther A. Weigle, 


New Haven, Conn. (1940-42); Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, St. Louis, (1934-36.) 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETI 


U.S. CHRISTIAN STUDENTS GET 
CALL TO ECUMENICAL SERVICE 


N THE blizzard-swept University 

of Kansas campus at Lawrence, 
[200 college students met December 
27-January 1 for the first country- 
wide conference sponsored by the 
United Student Christian Council, 
he over-all coordinating body for al- 
nost all the student Christian pro- 
srams. The conference theme was 
‘World Churchmanship, 1949.” 


A basic document given all dele- 
yates as they registered was the De- 
sember 24 Federal Council Jnfor- 
mation Service on ‘United States 
christian Student Movements,” which 
or the first time in concise form 
summarized the history and constitu- 
ancies of ‘these movements. It has 
yecome required reading as delegates 
o this Ecumenical Student Conference 
(shortened to ESCON) returned to 
heir campuses last month. 


To an interesting extent, the atmos- 
yhere and problems of this conference 
eflected those of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam last fall, or 
hat in many meetings of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council. 
Denominational phraseology, coopera- 
‘ive efforts for world relief, regional 
jlanning in this country, the church 
and economic life, inter-communion, 
were typical concerns. General ad- 
jresses, however, were not so charac- 
reristic of this conference as were daily 
Jiscussions in the “‘mincon” (miniature 
conference) groups and in Bible study 
sessions. No “resolutions” or legis- 
lation came before the group, and the 
conference executive, able 25-year-old 
John Deschner, kept constantly in the 
pack ground. 


The opening address by President 
John A. Mackay of Princeton, was a 
call to ecumenical re-commitment. 
Arnold Nash of the University of 
North Carolina and J. Seelye Bixler, 
of Colby College in Maine debated in 
a plenary session the place of religion 
on the college campus. 


After an incisive address on church 
responsibility in economic life by 
George D. Kelsey of the Federal Coun- 
cil staff, small-group debate surprising- 
ly indicated to the conference analysis 
committee that this representative 
cross-section of students was “slightly 
right of center, economically and 
politically.” Robert S. Bilheimer of 
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the World Council of Churches, deplor- 
ing the decline of real evangelism on 
the campus, urged in his address an 
ecumenicity starting within denomina- 
tional groups themselves. John Oliver 
Nelson of the Federal Council staff in 
two brief addresses sketched the larger 
organizational background of such 
inter-church concern as the students 
are now sharing. A final address by D. 
Elton Trueblood of Earlham College 
made the ecumenical movement a 
matter of personal vocation in every- 
day life. 


Most warmly debated issue was that 
of intercommunion. After earnest and 
prolonged discussion and debate, the 
original conference plan was carried 
out whereby three separate celebra- 
tions of the sacrament were provided: 
Lutheran, Episcopal and general 
(Presbyterian). 


Presence of dozens of overseas na- 
tionals provided the variety and color 
usual in annual student conferences. 
An informal discussion caucus on 
pacifism enlisted the interest of several 
hundred students. Over $202,000 was 
given for the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, the international group of 
which the United Student Christian 
Council is the American national mem- 
ber. A sense of historic achievement 
at ESCON arose from the fact that 
it was the first national conference of 
USCC, which is the nearest approach 
to a Christian Student Movement thus 
far achieved in America. 


COUNCIL ELECTS SECRETARY 


The Kentucky Council of Churches, 
organized a year ago, has elected as 
its Executive Secretary Rev. William 
G. Walker, pastor of the Felix Me- 
morial Baptist Church of Lexington. 
Mr. Walker took up his duties on Jan- 
uary 1. 

Mr. Walker was President of the 
Lexington Ministerial Association last 
year and is now its director of radio 
program. He is chairman of the con- 
tinuing committee for the organization 
of the proposed Lexington Council of 
Churches. He is a graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College in Virginia and of 
Southern Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary, Louisville. 


Dean Weigle Retires 
From Yale in June 


The Rev. Luther A. Weigle, noted 
minister and educator and a former 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches will retire on June 30 as 
Dean of the Yale Divinity School, a 
position he has held for 21 years. 

President Charles Seymour of Yale 
University, in announcing the coming 
retirement of Dean Weigle, said that 
the Rev. Liston Pope, Professor of 
Social Ethics at the Divinity Schoo), 
will succeed Dean Weigle. 

Dean Weigle, one of the foremost 
religious educators in the country, has 
been prominent in many national and 
international Protestant organizations. 
He was president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches 1940-42 and since 1928 
has been chairman of the executive 
committee of the World Council of 
Christian Education. 

Following his retirement, he will 
concentrate on his work as chairman 
of the Revision Committee for the 
Standard Version of the Bible. This 
committee, which consists of eminent 
Bible scholars from America and Great 
Britain, has been working since 1930 
with headquarters at Yale. 

Dean Weigle has been’ head of the 
Yale Divinity School since 1928 when 
he succeeded the Rev. Charles R. 
Brown. He had joined the Yale faculty 
in 1916 as Horace Bushnell Professor 
of Christian Nurture and in 1924 he 
was appointed Sterling Professor of 
Religious Education, a teaching posi- 
tion that he still holds. 

His leadership in the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches had been evident many 
years before he became its president 
in 1940. From 1928 to 1932 he had 
been chairman of the administrative 
committee of the Federal Council. 
When the World Council of Churches 
met at Utrecht, Holland, in 1938, he 
was one of the American delegates who 
attended to devise a constitution for 
the Council. 


New Radio Recordings 


Radio Church Associates of Spring- 
field, Mass.—non-profit association 
founded to provide radio recordings 
at low cost—advises that a new series 
of radio recordings for use by councils 
of churches and ministerial associa- 
tions is now available. The address is 
9 Market Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Head Departments of Federal Council 


Left to eee Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, Dr. Edwin T. Dae and 


Rev. Dr. 


Dale H. Moore. 


RT. REV. WILLIAM SCARLETT 


Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, D.D., 
the new Chairman of the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill, 
has been Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Missouri since 1933. He has long 
been concerned with the work of the 
churches in the field of world order. 
He chaired one of the sections of the 
National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace, which met in Cleveland in 
January, 1945, and contributed to the 
symposium, A Righteous Faith, pub- 
lished by the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace. He is chairman 
of the Joint Commission on Social Re- 
construction of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Bishop Scarlett, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard and Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, was dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral for eight years be- 
fore his election as bishop coadjutor 
in 1930. He became the bishop in 
1933. He was called to St. Louis from 
the deanship of Trinity Cathedral, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


DR. EDWIN T. DAHLBERG 


Rev. Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, Minis- 
ter, First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
noted for its extensive downtown re- 
ligious program, is the Department of 
Evangelism’s chairman for the 1949-50 
biennium. Dr. Dahlberg, former vice 
chairman, has long taken an active 
part in the Federal Council, is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and of 
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the Commission on Marriage and the 
Home. He was president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention 1946-48 
and before being called to Syracuse 
10 years ago was pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of St. Paul, Minn., for 
eight years. Previously he held 
pastorates in Buffalo, and Potsdam, 
N. Y. He is the author of several 
books for young people, a. frequent 
speaker at youth conferences and con- 
ferences on family life. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Minnesota 
and Rochester Theological Seminary. 


REV. DR. DALE H. MOORE 


Rev. Dr. Dale H. Moore, is chairman 
of the Federal-Council’s Commission 
on the Ministry, on which he has 
served for several years. Dr. Moore 
is president of Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, Pa., recording secretary of 
the Administrative Board of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the Association of American 
Colleges, secretary of the Commission 
on Higher Education of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church, a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Associated 
Boards For Christian Colleges in China. 
A graduate of McGill University and 
the United Theological College, Mont- 
real, he was ordained in 1925 and after 
two years’ study at Oxford was Presby- 
terian University pastor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and from 1929- 
1942 a member of the faculty of La- 
fayette College. He was professor of 
religion when called to the presidency 
of Cedar Crest College in 1942. 


: 
Bishop Scarlett . 
Named Chairman of 
Study Conference 


Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, St. Louis 
bishop of the Missouri diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, will pre 
side at the National Study Conference 
on the Churches and World Order a 
Cleveland, O. March 8 to 11 in whick 
growing interest is being shown by the 
churches. 

Other leaders will be Mr. John Fos 
ter Dulles, chairman of the Policy 
Committee of the Department of Inter. 
national Justice and Goodwill anc 
Prof. Howard Y. McClusky, chairmar 
of the Department’s Committee or 
Education and Action. Bishop Scar. 
lett is chairman of the Department. 

Since it is a study conference mos' 
of its time will be devoted to the 
analysis of the points at which the 
churches can make an appropriate 
contribution to world order, the ways 
in which that contribution can_ be 
made and the general policy of the 
churches. 

Five preparatory committees are re. 
viewing the concerns of the churche: 
with their respective topics, namely: 


1. Guiding Principles of the Churche: 
for World Order. 

2. American Policy and the Unitec 
Nations. 

3. American Policy and Europe. 

4. American Policy and the Far East. 

5. The Strategy of World Order Edu: 
cation and Action. 


Some of the committees are meeting 
in the Midwest; others in the East 
Their analyses and recommendations 
will be made available to delegates in 
advance of the conference. 

Growing interest in the conference 
is evidenced by the requests from some 
denominations that their quota of dele- 
gates be increased. In addition to de- 
nominational delegates, state and city 
councils of churches have limitec 
quotas. Others invited included a few 
representatives of allied religious or- 
ganizations and members of the De- 
partment of International Justice and 
Goodwill, sponsors of the Conference. 


Center a Year Old 
January marked the first anniversary 
of the founding of New York’s 110th 
Street Community Center. Inter-racial 
and inter-faith the house is the center 
of 600 households and is under the 
direction of George W. Culbertson. 
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Plan College 
Workshops In 
cleven States 


aw CurRisTIAN Mission Work- 
‘shops to aid colleges and universi- 
ies to maintain the momentum gained 
rom Religious Emphasis Weeks, held 
n more than 150 campuses since 1938, 
rill be conducted in eleven different 
tates during the next three months. 

The presidents of 580 colleges and 
miversities, 182 state teachers colleges, 
72 junior colleges and 29 professional 
chools have been invited to send 
epresentatives to the Workshops. Rev. 
ames L. Stoner, national director of 
he University Christian Mission of the 
federal Council’s 
ivangelism, said discussions will center 
(pon how to plan, conduct and follow- 
ip Religious Emphasis Weeks. Time 
lso will be given to methods of organ- 
zation, selection and use of speakers 
nd special problems. 

Mr. Stoner reported a great deal 
f interest has been evidenced in learn- 
ng how to make Religious Emphasis 
Neeks more effective. The Work- 
hops, he added, also will serve to 
elp prepare colleges and universities 
or their participation in the United 
ivangelistic Advance during 1949- 
950. 

He advised the Executive Commit- 
ee of the Federal Council that eleven 
Jniversity Christian Missions were 
veld during the fall and eleven more 
ire scheduled during February and 
March. Since 1938 Missions have 
yeen held in 37 states, and Hawaii. 

Dr. Jesse Bader conducted a Work- 
hop at Los Angeles Jan. 24 and 
William Gene will be the leader of the 
Workshop at Portland, Ore., May 7. 
[he other Workshops, to be conducted 
yy Mr. Stoner, are as follows: 

Boston, April 2; Philadelphia, May 
7; Atlanta, April 9; Nashville, Tenn., 
(pril 10; Kansas City, May 27; Lisle, 
Y. Y., May 3; Chicago, April 29; 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 30, and a 
Workshop in the southwest in May at 
i place yet to be decided. 


Sampson College, converted from a 
javal base to a two-year college, was 
he scene of one of the eleven missions 
veld during the fall. The college 
chaplain, Roland Driscoll, after the 
nission, wrote ‘you gave us without 
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Department of. 


DENOMINATIONS HIKE 
SUPPORT OF COUNCIL 


As 1948 closed, Mr. Harper Sibley, 
Federal Council Treasurer, announced 
that the year’s budget was met, with a 
gratifying balance of $6,215.74. Mr. 
Sibley pointed out that during the year 
there had been a notable increase in 
appropriations from the various mem- 
ber denominations: the total of such 
support for 1948 was $233,024.42, or 
$30,000 more than the preceding year. 

For 1949 the budget adopted at 
December’s Biennial Meeting in 
Cincinnati is $640,289.00. Mr. 
Francis S$. Harmon of New York, 
Chairman of the Council’s Finance 
Committee, states that income for the 
year is expected from the following 
sources to meet this 1949 goal: 


Denominations and churches $240,000. 

Individuals 207,000. 

Cooperating organizations, 
Foundations, and Funds 112,000. 

Other sources (literature, in- 
vestments, services of 


Secretaries, etc.) 81,289. 


CONSULTANT FOR CINCINNATI 


Rev. B. Bruce Whittemore became 
consultant of the Department of Social 
Service of the Council of Churches 
of Greater Cincinnati on January 8. 
In this position Mr. Whittemore will 
be responsible for the organization and 
administration of the total program of 
service promoted through the Council 
of Churches, including the three com- 
mittees of the women’s council ad- 
ministering the Oakcrest Big Sisters’ 
Home, the House of Friendliness and 
the Parkway Day Care Center; the 
committees providing volunteer service 
at the Children’s Home and the County 
Home; the Committee on Juvenile 
Court Work, the Committee on Family 
Relations and the Joint Committee on 
Chaplaincy Ministry in Hospitals and 
other Institutions. 


doubt the finest treat of our lives... 
many hearts were touched; more than 
one man’s faith confirmed; wills have 
been strengthened; hopes have been 
renewed; dreams have been’ en- 
couraged; believers have been cheered; 
doubts have been quieted and I know 
that more than one man has had his 
feet placed on bold new courses and 
the future will prove his influence for 
good and for God.” 


Wilson Moves 
to St. Joseph 


HE nine-year-old St. Joseph, Mo., 
Council of Churches, which has 
established a fine record with 

volunteer leadership, has announced 
the appointment of George H. Wilson, 
of Kansas City, as executive secretary, 
effective January 1. 

Mr. Wilson, associate secretary of 
the Kansas City Council of Churches 
since May, 1946, has been in charge 
of religious education, youth, radio and 
police court work and served the past 
year as acting executive secretary. 
Under his direction the Council spon- 
sored a Reformation Service which at- 
tracted 12,000 to the Municipal Arena 
to hear Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
The service was described by church 
leaders as the finest expression of co- 
operative Christianity ever held in 
Kansas City. During the year the 
Council raised the largest fund in its 
history to meet its budget. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are graduates 
of the Butler School of Religion and 
have held pastorates in Northern 
Indiana and Benton Harbor, Mich. In 
1942 he became state director of re- 
ligious education of the Missouri Dis- 
ciples—a position he held until he was 
called to Kansas City. 

Mr. Wilson is a member of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, the Advisory Committee of the 
Missouri Council of Churches, and an 
elder in the Independence Boulevard 
Christian Church. In civic affairs he 
has been a member of the city Central 
Coordinating Youth Council, the 
Council of Education, Social Hygiene 
Society, Family Life Council, and the 
executive committee of the Missouri 
Valley Camping Association. 

The St. Joseph Council of Churches 
has been very active with volunteer 
leadership. The city-wide School of 
Christian Living has been attended by 
more than 400 people, and the Week- 
day Religious Education program has 
included more than 1,500 children. 


The Youth Council is one of the 
strongest in the state. 
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OBSERVANCE OF RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 


LANS for widespread observance 
of Race Relations Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13, was indicated by the in- 
quiries and reports that have come to 
the Department of Race Relations of 
the Federal Council in response to dis- 
tribution of copies of the annual mes- 
sage and suggestions for local pro- 
grams. 

Dr. J. Oscar Lee, executive secretary 
of the Department, sponsor of the an- 
nual observance, reported requests from 
many denominations for thousands of 
copies of the message. Churches in 
many cities advised him they were 
planning to read the message, and in 
other cities mass meetings, pulpit ex- 
changes and radio programs were 
planned. . 

“Brotherhood, Basis for Peace” is 
the theme for the 27th observance and 
personal statements on the Christian 
approach to race relations have been 
received by the Department from lead- 
ing churchmen, educators, public of- 
ficials and other leaders of public 
opinion. 

Among those issuing messages which 
were made public by the Department 
of Race Relations were: Bishop John 
S. Stamm, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches; Harold E. Stas- 
sen, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, former governor of Min- 
nesota; Mrs. Douglas Horton, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College and vice 
president of the Federal Council; C. E. 
Wilson, prominent industrialist of 
Schenectady, New York; Eric Johns- 
ton, president of the Motion Picture 
Association; Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, pastor-emeritus of the Riverside 
Baptist Church; U.S. Senator Hubert 
E. Humphrey of Minneapolis; Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, President, Universi- 
ty of North Carolina. 

Also Dr. Channing H. Tobias, di- 
rector of Phelps-Stokes Fund; U.S. 
Representative Walter H. Judd of 
Minnesota; Paul Hoffman, Adminis- 
trator of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration; Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church, New York; Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, bishop of the Methodist Church, 
New York; Governor Alfred E. Dris- 
coll of New Jersey; Mrs. J. L. Blair 
Buck, Washington, president, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Doro- 
thy Thompson, columnist and maga- 
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zine writer; The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, 
president, Morehouse College and Rab- 
bi Roland B. Gittelsohn, Rockville 
Centre, member of the President’s 
Committee on Human Rights. 

“Race Relations Sunday” said 
Bishop Stamm, “calls for a review of 
the progress made in mutual under- 
standing, good will, and service in the 
area of human relations. It also pro- 
vides an opportunity and a challenge 
to set forth more clearly in terms of the 
basic Christian principles the steps 
which need to be taken to assure for 
all men their God-given right.” 

Mrs. Horton declared: “We know 
that race prejudice is indefensible. Our 
difficulty is in recognizing it in our- 
selves. Most of us are satisfied with 
having less prejudice than the next 
person. Race Relations Sunday is a 
good time to appraise our complacency 
against Christ’s injunction ‘Be ye 
therefore perfect even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.’ ” 

C. E. Wilson said: “At a time when 
we stand on the threshold of world pow- 
er and material greatness, it is particu- 
larly fitting that we set aside some 
time to re-assess our spiritual values.” 


Excerpts from other statements fol- 
low: 

Harold E. Stassen— “‘The basic ethic 
of our democratic Christian civilization 
in America is the fundamental teaching 
of Jesus that all men are the children of 
God Race Relations Sunday 
again provides an excellent opportuni- 
ty for reaffirming our individual in- 
tentions toward this high Christian 
purpose.” 

Eric Johnston— “We underestimate 
the absurdity of racial prejudice. Its 
fomenters either are cynical dema- 
gogues or profoundly ignorant. They 
are vulnerable to ridicule, a powerful 
weapon. Remembering that the Lord 
scourged the money changers from the 
temple, let’s not fear forthright action. 
Let us hit them hard where it hurts the 
most.” 

Harry Emerson Fosdick— ‘‘America’s 
treatment of racial minorities, especi- 
ally of Negroes, has become an issue 
of far reaching international impor- 
tance. More than anything else our 
failure in this field of interracial re- 
lationships handicaps the appeal of 
American democracy in the world.” 


Ceti y a 


Hubert H. Humphrey— “‘Christiani: 
and equal rights go hand in han 
Equality—human rights—these a 
the theme of Christ’s teachings. T] 
church encourages the love of mz 
for man—the love of all men for a 
men. This is the right—there can | 
no compromise.” 

Philip Murray— “Although freedo 
from fear is more fully recognized - 
America than any other country, the 
are still groups in our population wl 
are not equally free from fear. Th 
shortcoming must be overcome befo: 
America can truly become the examp 
of brotherhood that our ideals pr 
claim us to be.” 

G. Bromley Oxnam— “The America 
people must use their freedom to e 
tablish justice and to enthrone brot! 
erhood. This cannot be done by tk 
mere passing of resolutions. Concre 
means must be discovered to give actt 
ality to the ideal.” : 

Benjamin E. Mays— “When Christ 
anity functions interracially as well < 
it does intra-racially the bars of segr 
gation in God’s Church will cease 1 
exist and discrimination in secular li! 
will come to an end.” 

Alfred E. Driscoll—- “We have ha 
broad recent experience in New Jerse 
with the improvement of race relatiot 
affecting employment practices. . 
Our results confirm that the prograi 
of the Federal Council of the Churche 
of Christ in America not only appea 
to the brotherhood of man and to th 
spirit of democracy, but also works 1 
the practical affairs of the State an 
its people.” 

Roland B. Gittelsohn— ‘“‘No_ religiot 
sect or denomination can afford t 
minimize the importance of improvin 
race relations in America and throug 
out the world. The existence of di: 
crimination or prejudice in any. fort 
is a challenge to all religions. Unles 
we meet that challenge forthrightly, w 
will not deserve our high heritage a 
Christians and Jews.” 


Legislative Institute 


County councils of churches in Indi 
ana sent ministers and laymen to Indi 
anapolis on January 13 for a Legisla 
tive Institute to study legislative pro 
cesses and to learn how Christians ca’ 
help create a better state through legis 
lation. 
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HREE clergymen are enrolled as 

internes at the New Hampshire 

State Hospital. They are there for 
a twelve weeks course for guided ex- 
9erience in pastoral work, similar to 
the internship required in medicine 
and social work. The course is spon- 
sored jointly by the New Hampshire 
Council of Churches and Religious 
Education and the state institution. 


Rev. William R. Andrew, Protestant 
chaplain at the institution, is in charge 
yf the course which has three primary 
uims. ‘The first, he said, “is to enable 
he religious worker to gain a clearer 
inderstanding of people, their deeper 
notivations and their problems. The 
second is to help develop adequate 
nethods of working with all types of 
nen, and the third, how to work co- 
yperatively with representatives of 
ther professional groups in communi- 
y agencies toward the prevention and 
alleviation of human ills.”’ 

Dr. John L. Smalldon, hospital 
superintendent, is the psychiatric ad- 
visor for the course. 

The course, open to ministers and 
heological students, at the start pro- 
vides formal lectures and seminars but 
he heart of the training, Mr. Andrew 
*xplains, is in the students’ contacts 
with patients, during ten weeks of the 
-welve spent at the hospital. 

Through intensive life-history stud- 
es and seminar discussions, an effort 
s made to give the student a better 
inderstanding of people and their 
reeds. They gain an insight, Mr. An- 
lrew added, into the processes which 
nake for character development, what 
happens when this development is 
thwarted, and the means by which 
deals can and do help in the formation 
yf character patterns. 

Enrolled in the first course at the 
New Hampshire Hospital at Concord 
ire three clergymen from different de- 
20minations. They are Rev. Margaret 
Connor (United Church of Canada), 
Manitoba, Ont., Canada; Rev. William 
P. Combs, (Methodist) Wilkesboro, 
N.C. and the Rev. William E. Wolter 
(Missouri Synod Lutheran), Chero- 
see, Ia., chaplain of the Iowa State 
Hospital. 

“The fact that the three students 
some from distinctively different cul- 
ural and religious backgrounds,” 
Chaplain Andrew comments, “has 
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Clergymen Become “Internes” at State Hospital 


—Concord Photo Service 

Rev. William R. Andrew (left) discusses the 12-week pastoral internship for theological 

students, started at the New Hampshire State Hospital under sponsorship of the institu- 

tion and the New Hampshire Council of Churches and Religious Education. In rear 

(left to right) are Rev. William P. Combs, Wilkesboro, N. C., a student; Dr. John L.. 

Smalldon, hospital superintendent and Rev. Whitney S. Yeaple, executive secretary of. 
the New Hampshire Council. 
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“Great Scenes” 
Attracting The 
Unchurched 


FFICIALS OF the Protestant Episco- 

pal Church describe as a “demon- 
strated success” the weekly network 
radio program “Great Scenes from 
Great Plays” which has aroused great 
interest in the religious field since it 
first went on the air. 


Each program consists of an intro- 
duction by Walter Hampden, host of 
the series, then several scenes from a 
great play, acted by leading figures of 
stage and screen. A short comment 
relating the teaching of the play to the 
church follows and then from each 
station on the network, a local clergy- 
man invites people to come to church 
—their own church if they have one— 
if not, try the Episcopal Church. 


“Wherever there is a systematic 
followup locally people are being found 
and brought into contact with the 
Church,” said an official at Missions 
House, National headquarters of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. “The program is aimed 
at the millions who are totally un- 
churched and no attempt is made to do 
the work of the clergy or parish work- 
ers. People are urged to go to church 
and make themselves known to a 
clergyman. The rest depends-upon the 
local evangelistic effort. 


He added that the radio program, 
according to the latest report, has a 
rating nearly twice as high as any other 
religious broadcast. 


The program has won wide com- 
mendation from the radio industry, 
from the nation’s press, from leaders of 
other denominations, and from Episco- 
pal clergy and laymen. 


The Rev. Charles E. Schmitz, minis- 
ter of Calvary Baptist Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and radio chairman of 
the Council of Churches of Syracuse 
and Onondaga Counties, recently ob- 
served that “It has been the policy of 
Protestant groups to remember the 
shut-ins, but to forget the shut-outs... 
the people whose minds are not inclined 
either by training or tradition to the 
Church? 

The co-operation of the Episcopal 
Actors’ Guild makes it possible to 
secure the highest type of professional 
talent. Among those starred in various 
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KANSAS CITY CRUSADE 
ADDS 2,000 MEMBERS 


The Baptist Churches in Kansas 
City have just concluded a united evan- 
gelistic crusade with. excellent results. 
More than 2,000 new members were 
received. 

Ninety-one congregations cooperated 
in the crusade. These congregations 
represented four Baptist Conventions; 
namely, the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, National Convention of America 
and National Convention of U.S. A. 


The number of new’ members re- 
ceived on profession of faith and bap- 
tism was 1297 and those received by 
transfer of church letters were 717. 
There were 205 known additions to 
churches of other denominations. Fif- 
teen young people pledged their lives 
to full-time Christian service. 


productions have been: Jane Cowl, 
Basil Rathbone, Celeste Holm, Boris 
Karloff, Joan Caulfield, Brian Aherne, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Dennis King, 
Raymond Massey, Fay Bainter, Peggy 
Wood, Otto Kruger, Walter Pidgeon. 
In the near future, Eddie Albert, 
Margo, Cornel Wilde, Margolo, 
Madeline Carroll, John Payne, Jessica 
Tandy and Ingrid Bergman will appear. 

A booklet explaining some things 
about the Episcopal Church has been 
offered, but only in a casual fashion. 
It is mentioned but once in each broad- 
cast. The object is to get people to 
put themselves within the influence of 
the Church not merely to send for a 
“give-away” offered by radio. With- 
out any special effort, the first edition 
of 60,000 copies of the booklet has 
been exhausted. 


UNITED CHURCH CANVASS 
OFFERS NEW RADIO SCRIPT 


A new fifteen-minute radio. script 
entitled ‘Night Train,” especially 
written for United Church Canvas: 
publicity programs by Margaret E 
Sangster, Congregationalist of Ney 
York City, is now available for loca 
live presentation over radio station: 
across the nation. 


Designed to add local interest anc 
color to the promotional efforts of the 
hundreds of United Church Canvas: 
programs being conducted this fall anc 
next spring, this radio skit is popularly 
written possessing genuine appeal t 
the average listener. It is simple 
practical and easy to perform. Any 
high school, church or community dra 
matic club with two or three rehearsal: 
can successfully produce it over th 
air. 


It is a story of a kindly old mar 
who gives practical application to hi 
religious beliefs by befriending anc 
helping people who are in trouble .anc 
who need wise guidance to assist then 
to successful living. The radio play 
closes with the mayor of the city 
(where the show is presented) and the 
station announcer encouraging peopl 
to attend and support the Church o: 
Synagogue of their choice. Includec 
in these exhortations are statements bi 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey and Joh 
Foster Dulles. 

“Night Train” is available to any 
community for radio presentation 01 
behalf of the churches at no royalty 
charge. However, each community 
must notify the national office of th 
United Church Canvass the date o 
presentation and the call name of thi 
station. One copy of the script is free 
Five extra copies needed for presenta 
tion can be secured for $1.50 from 21: 
East 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y 


Our Missionaries Have Not Left China 


So far we are in touch with 60 out of 61 orphan- 
ages and we are able to drop funds by plane to the 
61st, although we can not hear from that orphanage. 
Hunger is tragic, children’s needs pitiful and the 
suffering of refugees appalling. 


A child can be adopted for $10.00 a month pledge 
and the name and picture will be furnished the 
contributor. 
vited. A hungry child can be fed for a month for 
$5.00. CCF emphasizes Christian instruction in all 
of its orphanages in China, Burma, 
Philippines and Japan. 


CHINA’S CHILDREN’S FUND, RICHMOND 4, VA. 


Correspondence with the child is in- 


Korea, the 


For information address: 
Dr. J. CaLvitt CLARKE 
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fhole Country May Hear 
Dne Great Hour” March 26 


Protestant churches of every de- 
mination throughout the United 
ites are getting together to sponsor 
single radio program next month. 
Called “One Great Hour,’ the 
ogram will be heard over every one 
the 1,092 stations of the four major 
pworks;* CBS, NBC, ABC,~ and 
utual, on the evening of Saturday, 
arch 26. Its purpose is to raise 
mney for overseas relief. 
The program will combine music 
d drama by well-known stars. It is 
pected to reach an estimated fifty 
lion listeners. It will be designed 
give an accurate and dramatic pic- 
re of the need for more help. Listen- 
s will be asked to attend church the 
lowing day and contribute their 
ferings to this cause. 
In order to achieve the most effective 
operation, a complete promotional 
an has been sent to every congrega- 
mn in the country. As part of 
is plan, all pastors were sent a manu- 
early last month giving detailed 
iggestions on how to help make ‘“‘One 
reat Hour” a success. 


URGES UNITED PROTESTANTISM 


At Evansville, Ind., January 31, Dr. 

Quinter Miller, associate general 
cretary, Federal Council of Churches, 
id Protestant leaders that no democ- 
icy can long endure as a dynamic and 
yiritual entity where half of the peo- 
le are non-church goers. He urged 
cooperatively united Protestantism 
cal and nationally. 


WRITE ABOUT RELIGION 


The Queens Federation of Churches 

) New York City, whose project of 
olding laymen’s retreats was describ- 
1 in the September issue of the But- 
ETIN, has started the publication of 
little paper called Retreat Movement, 
t will serve as a medium for laymen 
ho have attended the retreats to ex- 
ress their thoughts concerning religion 
yr everyday living. 


TAFT VISITS PUERTO RICO 


Charles P. Taft, a member of the 
‘ederal Council’s Executive Commit- 
se and the former president of the 
‘ouncil, attended the inauguration of 
uerto Rico’s first freely-elected presi- 
ent. Mr. Taft, who was ac- 
ompanied by his wife, met twice with 
he leaders of the Association of Evan- 
elical Churches and was greatly im- 
posed, he said upon his return. 


7EBRUARY, 1949 


Women of 7i Nationalities 
to Join in World Day of Prayer 


grant to all mankind the 
shining courage to follow the difficult 
road of the Man of Galilee, the Christ 
of Calvary—your Lord.” 


fo. ee Aa eee 


HESE are the closing words of a 

prayer which will be spoken by 
Christian women in the Fiji Islands, 
near the international date line as dawn 
heralds the arrival of March 4, 1949. 

In 60 different languages it will be 
repeated again and again the same 
day by Christian women in 71 coun- 
tries as they participate in the 62nd 
annual observance of the World Day 
of Prayer, sponsored by the United 
Council of Church Women. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, of Rochester, 
president of the Council, announced 
that more than 10,000 American com- 
munities—cities and towns and rural 
settlements will participate this year. 
More. than 1,500,000 copies of the 
prayer written by Mrs. Welthy Hon- 
singer Fisher of New York, noted 
author and lecturer, have been dis- 
tributed. The prayer has been trans- 
lated into more than 60 languages. 

The traditional offering, which last 
year amounted to more than $200,000 
in the United States, will be used in 
this country by the Home Missions 
Council to provide child care centers 
for agricultural migrants, literary pro- 
grams for American Indians and rural 
training among sharecroppers. Abroad 
the money will be administered by the 
Foreign Missions Conference to pro- 
duce Christian literature and support 
of women’s colleges in China and India. 

“The Lord is Thy Keeper” is the 
theme of the World Day of Prayer and 
in many communities will be marked 
by closing of business establishments 
and the hourly toll of church bells. 
Many hospitals plan to distribute 
copies of the prayer to patients and 
theaters will be asked to project the 
words of the prayer on the screen. 
Governors and mayors will issue proc- 
lamations calling upon citizens to join 
in the observance and special pro- 
grams will be heard on national radio 
networks. 

The present World Day of Prayer 
idea originated in 1887 with Mrs. 
Darwin R. James, president of the 
Women’s Home Missions Board of the 
Presbyterian Church, who urged 


women to set aside a specific day of 
prayer for home mission work. Later, 
two Baptist women urged a similar 
observance for foreign missions. The 
two observances were merged in 1919. 
Since 1942 the World Day of Prayer 
has been sponsored by the United 
Council of Church Women. 


THE PRAYER 
1949 Observance of 
the World Day of Prayer 
“Infinite God, yet tender Father of us 
all, we bow before Thee in adoration. 
In differing speech we utter our praise, 
confess our sins, declare our vows of 
consecration. Thou understandest all. 

“Forgive our generation the sin of 
walled-up thinking, and give us grace 
to expand our caring from narrow 
domestic and national walls to the vast 
human family, until children now 
paralyzed by fear may feel the loving 
touch of mothers far away. 

“In hatred of war and its killing 
we are united. Hold us to a new high 
unity, our Father, and in that unity 
give us grace to change our behavior 
that wars may cease and Thy kingdom 
come. Grant us strength to melt our 
pride into humility, to change our 
race and class prejudice into fellowship, 
to turn our selfishness into sharing. 
Rewrite into our hearts the sure 
knowledge that Thine is the kingdom 
and Thine the power. 

“In this chill hour of the world’s 
winter of indecision, grant to all man- 
kind the shining courage to follow 
the difficult road of the Man of Galilee, 
the Christ of Calvary—our Lord. 
Ameni.”’ 


Pastoral Counseling 

Since October the Commission on 
the Minister and His Work of the 
North Carolina Council of Churches 
has been holding a series of seminars 
for ministers, directors of religious edu- 
cation, social workers and YMCA and 
YWCA secretaries. They are led by 
Rev. Russell L. Dicke, a pioneer in 
the field of pastoral counseling and now 
Associate Professor of Pastoral Care 
at Duke Divinity School, Durham, 
N.C. The seminars were held in Salis- 
bury, Winston-Salem, Charlotte, Dur- 
ham, Fayetteville, Asheville, Greens- 
boro and Greenville. 
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Walton—“Faith in Our Time’— 
Mutual—10:15-10:30 a.m. 
Turespays—Dr. Wendell Phillips— 
“Gems for Thought’—ABC—8:45- 
8:50 am.—WJZ_ local—8:55-9:00 
am.—WJZ and network 11:30- 
11335 p.m.; Dr-sRobert) J. 2 Mc 
Cracken—‘Faith in Our Time’”— 
Mutual 10:15-10:30 a.m. 
WEDNEspAys—Dr. Allen E. Claxton— 
“Gems for Thought”—ABC—8:45- 
8:50 a.m.—WJZ_ local—8:55-9:00 
a.m.—WJZ and network 11:30- 


ee 


Radio Programs—February 


SunpAys—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
“National Radio Pulpit”. —WNBC 
and Network—10:00-10:30 a.m.; 
Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, ‘“Na- 
tional Vespers”—ABC—1:30-2:00 
p.m. 

Monpays—Dr. Arthur Acy Rouner 
—“‘Gems for Thought”—ABC— 
8:45-8:50 a.m.—WJZ local—8:55- 
9:00 am—WJZ and network— 
11:30-11:35 p.m.; Dr. Alfred Grant 


asters 
production of 
ng films for 
Christian Church. 

More than 

25 Biblical 
and modern 
stories 
being shown 


everywhere 


CATHEDRAL FILMS 


1970 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


The Rev. James K. Friedrich | 
President 


John T. Coyle, Director 


CURRENT RELEASES: 
SIMON PETER, Fisherman 
STEPHEN, First Christian Martyr 
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11:35 p.m.; Dr. J. Richard Snee¢ 
“Faith In Our Time”’—Mut 
10:15-10:30 a.m. 


TuurspAys—Dr. Samuel M. Sh 
maker—‘Gems for Thought”—A’ 
—8:45-8:50 a.m.—WJZ local 8: 
9:00 a.m.—WJZ and _netw 
11230-1135: p.m: 

Frmays—Dr. Arthur Henry Limo 
—“Gems for Thought”—ABC 8:. 
8:50 am.—WJZ local 8:55-9: 
am.—WJZ and network 11:, 
11:35 p.m; 


SATuURDAYS—Dr. Walter W. van K 
—‘Religion in the News’—WN. 
and network 6:15-6:30 p.m. 


Every Dayv—‘‘Minute of Prayer’ 
WOR only—6:00 a.m. 


(All times given are Eastern Standard Tir 


Singing Bible Society 
Offers New Recordings 


Something unusual in the use of | 
Bible has recently been developed 
the Singing Bible Society. With ' 
cooperation of an Advisory. Board 
Churchmen, the Society is produc 
phonograph recordings of great Bil 
cal passages which are sung rather tk 
spoken. This is a unique type 
presentation which will make its app 
in homes, in institutions, in church 
in Sunday Schools and other grot 
where the Bible is used. 

The music is simple and melodic a 
has been composed especially for t 
use. The passages are sung either 
solo, duet or chorus by able musici: 
with church, operatic or concert — 
perience. 

The series of recordings now be: 
issued includes the Beatitudes, | 
Lord’s Prayer, selections from | 
Prophets and favorite Psalms. Th 
choices have been made in cooperat: 
with the Advisory Board whose me 
bers are Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Pre 
dent of the Christian Herald As 
ciation; Dr. Francis Carr Stifler of : 
American Bible Society; Dr. Rob 
W. Searle of the Protestant Council 
New York; and Dr. James E. Hoff 
of the Reformed Church in Ameri 

The basic series consists of ten r 
ords of unbreakable Vinyl-based p 
malyte with recordings on both sic 
The cost of each record is $1.50 
$15.00 for the series. The records . 
available monthly. Those who pay 
entire cost in advance receive an ad 
tional gift record, as do new subsct 
ers, thus making the total twe 
records. These records may be | 
tained from the Singing Bible Soci 
at 401 Broadway, New York City. 
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fhurch Needs In New Home Areas 
urveyed by Interchurch Body 


EASURES for the elimination 
of wasteful competition and 
methods for the development of 

creased cooperation among Protes- 
nt groups were discussed by the 
int Commission on Planning and 
jjustment of Local Inter-church 
elations at Cincinnati, November 30. 
The Commission, comprising the 
sderal Council of Churches of Christ 
America, the Home Missions Coun- 
| of North America, and the Inter- 
itional Council of Religious Educa- 
on, considered methods for church- 
g new housing areas. 

Labeling as ‘tragic’ the present 
end by Protestant churches to set up 
val churches in new housing sites, 
rt. Mark A. Dawber, of New York 
ity, executive secretary of the Home 
lissions Council, called for establish- 
lent of a national comity committee 
) develop cooperative agreements 
mong the Protestant churches “for a 
snsible churching of these areas.” 
Dr. Dawber suggested three possible 
lternatives—the assignment of terri- 
sry to the “best equipped denomina- 
on,’ establishment of community 
hurches related to one denomination, 
nd the creation of federated churches 


supported by several denominations. 

Dr. Dawber indicated that the 
majority of denominations favored the 
first of the three alternatives. 

The Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion to appoint a commission to make 
continued studies of ways for Protes- 
tant cooperation, especially in urban 
and new housing areas. 


In order to assist community 
churches to unite, the Commission 
studied tentative constitutions for 
establishment of “federated” and 
“union” churches. The constitutions 


which were submitted: by Dr. J. 
Quinter Miller, associate general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, will be submitted for adop- 
tion to the member bodies of the Com- 
mission. 


ATTEND INAUGURATION 


Bishop John S. Stamm, president, 
and Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary, of the Federal Council 
of Churches, were among the nation’s 
religious leaders who attended the 
inauguration of Hon. Marry S. 
Truman as the 32nd president of the 
United States. Another invited guest 


present was Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, Methodist Bishop of the New 
York area, and a former president of 
the Council. 


-—YOUNG LAYMEN- 
g YOUNG CHURCH 


John Oliver Nelson 


“Nelson has achieved the dream of 
a pastor in giving an accurate reflec- 
tion of the perplexities of young adults 
who are nominally Christians and who 
are willing to consider a deeper draught 
from the Fountain of Living Waters. 

. If one wonders where to take 
hold in order to realize the vitality 
and relevance of Christian faith for 
post-high school and post-college Chris- 
tian laymen, let him reach for this 
book....It ought to be required 
reading for everyone between 15 and 
40 and for all who plan with church 
groups of that age.’’—Presbyterian 
Outlook. 


“In a breezy journalistic style he 
tells what a group of young adults 
did to express more effectively their 
Christian faith....It could be used 
by laymen as an outline for group 
study in a local church. The best 
thing we have yet seen in this field.”— 
Christian Evangelist. $1.75 
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347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT IS THE LATEST 


information on racial minorities in America and elsewhere? 


Subscribe to — 


INTERRACIAL NEWS SERVICE 


Bi-monthly concise account from press cullings of the problems, achievements, opinions and activities of the people of 
the many races who make up the world. 


Notations of what church and community groups are doing in the United States to improve race relations. 


' published by 


DEPARTMENT OF Race RELATIONS, THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


$1.75 for Two Years (less than two years not advisable) 
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NOW. . . Church groups and religious organiza- 


tions may carry their personal messages over their 
local radio stations, through this inspirational 
series of Radio Theatre Programs... . Each tran- 
cribed, half-hour play deals with the life of some 
d religious personage . . . These highly ed- 
al, deeply spiritual and exceedingly dra- 


fograms may be acquired in series, at sur- 


adio Church Associates 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION founded for the 
purpose of providing religious radio programs of excel- 
lence at lowest possible cost. 


RADIO CHURCH ASSOCIATES 
9 MARKET STREET e SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Gentlemen: Please send us full particulars about “They Lived 
the Word.” 


NAMES, 505 vcivess Sate 555056 d9 NT TEA : 
Complete and iA 
MAIL THIS COUPON OP QAMISIION fe oad don sees dooce vcogebaiap ae porieadars- Poiana ae 
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Bell Music on High 
at New 
Low Cost 


Many steps ahead 
in musical quality—priced 
many dollars less than similar 
instruments. One compact unit 
reproduces perfectly, from the 
tower, the organ’s voice—the 
brilliant harmonics of CARIL- 
LOoNIc BELLS — or the beauty 
of sacred record music. A self- 
contained program clock allows 
musical programs to sound out 
over any period of day or week, 
automatically. Manual opera- 
tion available also. 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Inc. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Dept. FC-92. 


It Might Have Been 
| YOU 


ptr ros* respects neither age nor race 

nor fortune nor social position. In 
other circumstances YOU might have 
been among the ten million tragic leprosy 
victims in need, the world over, of medi- 
cal care, social rehabilitation, and a 
compassionate spiritual ministry. Give 
generously and thankfully for the work 
of Christian leprosy missions. 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS 
INCORPORATED 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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INDONESIA 


(Continued from Page 5) 
January 14, 1949. The Federal Council 
joins with these other Christian bodies in 
support of the political independence of In- 
donesia. 

We welcome the repeated assurances of the 
Netherlands government, mentioned in the 
recent statement of the General Synod, that 
the government continues committed to im- 
mediate Indonesian independence. We share 
the concern of the General Synod over the 
adverse effect of recent military measures 
upon the mutual confidence between the 
peoples of Indonesia and of the Nether- 
lands; for such confidence is essential to 
helpful relations between these nations and 


._ to peace, especially in Asia but also in 


the world. The statement of the General 
Synod, which is appended hereto, is com- 
mended to the American churches for their 
careful attention. 

We express the earnest hope that the pres- 
ent conflict may soon be resolved and urge 
that the assistance of the United Nations to 
that end be accepted by the parties involved. 

We are gratified that, despite the politica! 
complications and tensions, the churches of 
the Netherlands and of Indonesia have 
brought about the organization of inde- 
pendent synods in Indonesia with the under- 
standing of continued help without control 
from the churches of the Netherlands. In 
principle and policy the churches have thus 
set an example that should be suggestive 
and inspiring for the solution of the political 
problems. 

To our fellow Christians in both lands we 
give assurance of our sympathetic fellowship 
and of our prayers that they may be guided 
and strengthened by Almighty God in their 
efforts to maintain and extend freedom, jus- 
tice, peace and goodwill. 


CLERGYMEN “INTERNES” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


meant a great deal. The close day by 
day working, studying and living to- 
gether has done much to achieve an 
ecumenical spirit. The differences 
are better understood, but more im- 
portant, there comes a realization of 
the large areas of common concern in 
the reconciliation of troubled souls, 
with the God of love.” 

The Council of Clinical Training, 
Inc., cooperated in establishing the in- 
ternship course at the New Hampshire 
Hospital. It was an outgrowth of the 
work of Dr. Anton T. Boisen who first 
demonstrated the value of clinical pas- 
toral training while chaplain at Wor- 
cester State Hospital in Massachusetts 
in 1925. Since he received his first 
students for training there have been 
continuous programs in general and 
mental hospitals as well as in certain 
penal institutions. The Council for 
Clinical Training, for theological stu- 
dents in the United States and Canada, 


reports that more than 1,000 students 
and clergymen, representing more than 
70 theological schools and some 22 
denominations have been received by 
the Council for training. 


“WORLD FELLOWSHIP 
SONGS” 


170 Hymns and Songs compiled by Mar- 
garet W. Thomforde and Jessie W. Woods. 
Dedicated to ‘One World,’ a world of 
brotherhood, good will and peace. Single 


copies 75c. 20 or more, 60c. MARGARET 
W. THOMFORDE, Kennett Square, Pa. 


You, too, Can Experience 
HIS PRESENCE 


You can make this Lenten and 
Easter season a time of spiritual 
advance for yourself and for your 
loved ones. You can give Easter a 
meaning that will go with you 
throughout life. 


Alone, or within your family circle, 
give some time each day to Bible 
reading, prayer and meditation. 
THE UPPER ROOM, the world’s 
most widely used devotional guide, 
will help you. 


Get a copy of the March-April issue, 
which includes the whole Lenten 
season. Use it each day in company 
with thousands the world over. 
Make this Easter important! 


Published Bi-monthly. Individual 
subscriptions, two years to one 
address or two one-year subscrip- 
tions, $1.00. Ten or more copies 
of one issue to one address, 5 cents 
per copy. Distributed in 50,000 
churches. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave. Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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Fruitful Books for Every 
Christian Leader... 


On Whom the Spirit Came 


by MILES W. SMITH 


A comprehensive study of the 
Book of Acts of the Apostles pre- 
sented in narrative form. One 
gains an understanding of the Holy 
Spirit through seeing the effects of 
its presence in the lives of the 
Apostles and the missionary out- 
reach of the early church. Excel- 
lent for devotional reading or for 
Usevas a study, text. oseeee ee, $2.50 


450 Stories from Life 
Compiled by LEONARD R. JENKINS 


Bright, sparkling stories that touch 
on just about every department of 
our living. Each real-life illus- 
tration draws inspiration from a 
Bible text which illuminates a 
major Christian teaching. Ideal 
for use by ministers and Sunday 
school teachers. Introduction with 
many helpful suggestions shows 
the value of using  illustra- 
tions, Ae 6. ee Se $2.50 


Discovering Wayside 
Treasures 
by WILLIAM N. HUTCHINS 


There are numerous “treasures” in 
life that many people overlook be- 
cause they haven’t time, or fail to 
open their eyes to see them. This 
book is for these people. Here 
is an introduction to the vast 
horizons of truth, beauty and 
goodness to be found on every 
hand. Two-page readings to fill 
spare moments; for bedtime read- 
ings Sl le PO toe eee ee $2.00 


From Your Bookseller or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


place a large sign on City Hall adver- 
tising the project. A series of further 
“permissions” was necessary, as was 
the securing of over $6,500 in ma- 
terials and services from many co- 
operators. 


The play itself, a 40-minute presen- 
tation, was given at eight and at nine 
on each of four pre-Christmas evenings. 
Choirs from city schools and churches 
provided music, and Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant “actors” took 
part in the actual pageant. The live 
animals used in the manger setting 
were stabled for the four days at the 
Plaza, under police guard and watered 
by the S.P.C.A. An electric organ was 
donated. 


As the script suggests, action on the 
stage is all built around statements by 
a narrator, while the various characters 
take their places briefly at the manger. 
The abundance of straw, the raftered 
ceiling, and the real animals tethered 
there, with adequate lighting and 
costumes, present a memorable specta- 
cle. At the end of the script, “pilgrims” 
in modern dress present themselves 
before the creche, kneel briefly to pray, 
and go off stage. 


For most of the audience, however, 
the climax of the presentation comes at 
the invitation for all those present to 
come forward to take their places 
at the shrine, kneeling to pray. As 
thousands came forward, waiting in 
line for their turn, Roman Catholic 
and Protestants shared without dis- 
tinction. One well-dressed layman de- 
clared later that this was the first time 
he had knelt for prayers for twenty 
years—and forwarded a check to help 
with expenses. 


Dr. Browne is convinced that in any 
city or town, large or small, such a 
Nativity pageant is a practical project 
for the Council of Churches—pro- 
vided some one leader takes a special 
interest in carrying the whole project 
through. The script is simple, and 
numerous citizens are eager to work 
on the realistic setting. Because there 
is nothing sectarian about the whole 
presentation, it may unite Christian 
forces in the community as few other 
approaches can do. 


THIRTY YEARS OLD 


The Ohio Pastors’ Convention had 
its thirtieth anniversary in December. 
At the first convention there were 75 
present; there have been as many as 
2,500 at some of the recent gatherings. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 
OPENS MAY 8 


The theme for Family Week, 194 
s “Home Builders are World Bui 
ers.” Families are called upon 
realize that a peaceful world canr 
be achieved solely by governments a 
world statesmen but must grow — 
from the grass-roots of good will, m 
tual concern and a cooperative spirit 
millions of families. . 

Homes characterized by love a 
mutual concern have an incalculal 
power for good while homes full of b 
terness and prejudice are like tinc 
when fires of hysteria and prejud: 
sweep across the world. 

Family Week is a _ challenge 
churches to build families. The go 
home is a natural ally of the chur 
The increased recognition of this fe 
in the planning of church programs 
one of the most striking developme! 
in the church life of our time., E 
this is simply a carrying out in ¢ 
days of the old word of faith: “T 
promise is to you and vour childre: 


Suggestions for homes, churches a 
communities for the observance 
Family Week have been embodied, 
the Protestant constituency, in a leat 
entitled ‘National Family Week 
Every Protestant Church.” This n 
be secured by sending a 3c stamp, 
at $1.10 per 100, from the Inter 
tional Committee on Christian Fam 
Life, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
N. Ve or 203 N. Wabash Ave., C 
cago 1, Hl. 


PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


‘ Communion Tables—Pulpits—Chairs 
Altars—Lecterns—Baptismal Fonts 
Send for Catalogue 


. P. REDINGTON & CO 


Dept. G Scranton 2, Pa. 


Pulpit and Choir: 
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(J RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
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r AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


thing worse than your Deth wuold be 
that you should Grow up. So please do 
not do that either.” He signed it (and 
remember that he was then the second 
person in the United Kingdom with a 
world-following among the leaders of 
all kinds of serious bodies): ‘Your 
constant reader—with or without 
brains—William Cantuar.” 


No wonder Bernard Shaw said of 
this dominating figure among 350 
million non-Roman churchmen: ‘he 
was a realized impossibility ;” and near 
the end of his (Temple’s) life, wrote 
him (in reply to a characteristic com- 
ment of the Archbishop’s concerning 
the play “Saint Joan”): “I judge the 
character of a man or of a church not 


filliam Temple: Archbishop 
| Canterbury 
is Life and Letters 


By F. A. IREMONGER, Dean of Litch- 
Id, Oxford University Press, 663 
ges with index, $6.50 


It is a happy coincidence that the 
blication year of this definitive life 
the leading founder of the World 
uncil of Churches should have been 
2 year of the official launching of 
it ecumenical fellowship. The 
chbishop himself regarded it as “‘the 
sat new fact of our time.” 


Understanding Christianity 


By E. M. McKOWN, Dean of Evansville College; and C. J. SCHERZER, Chaplain of 


The task of portraying so many- 
ed a person might well appall any 
iter; but the Dean of Litchfield has 
ne remarkably well. Disavowing 
> attempt to be a judge of his sub- 
t, he strives to set forth the salient 
ts from a record which is amazingly 
f 


Born into the home of an Arch- 
hop, and himself holding two Arch- 
hoprics, Dr. Temple was so human 
person that a simple Cumberland 
lesman, on hearing of his death, 
ild say: “He was a jolly man.” He 
s so democratic that he spent almost 
decade in the membership of the 
bor Party, leaving it only when he 
ind that it was departing from what 
considered sound policies. He was 
humble that he never seemed to 
ink of himself more highly than 
ought.” He was so fond of little 
Idren that he instantly won their 
endship; but he admitted that as a 
.00lmaster—for a time he was Head- 
ster of Repton—he found being 
estioned by a group of sharp-witted 
ung boys “like being shut up with 
yee in a bath (house)!” He was so 
inent as a thinker that his writings 
n the respect of all manner of 
lars; so persuasive as a political 
itor that he won renown in the House 
Lords; so simple and unaffected in 
boyish joie de vivre that even in the 
r year of 1943 he could write to one 
the editors of Punch a hilarious 
ter, full of misspelled words: “‘As I 
. one of those who wuold have 
rried a lot over your Deth, I am 
iting to say I hope you will long 
intain your vigour of mind, as re- 
itly illustrated by meditations upon 
its and hedgehogs, and of body as 
mplified in jumping on and falling 
the other boy’s bicycle. The only 
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Protestant Deaconess Hospital 


In an unbiased, non-theological way this new volume deals with questions in the 
minds of many concerning the Christian faith and its implications for the issues 
of today. It directs the reader to relevant passages in the Bible and includes an 
interesting list of books as part of a plan to stimulate further reading. Because 
Christian beliefs are presented in a manner understandable to young people, this 
helpful book will be welcomed by prospective nurses and by groups such as meet 
for religious discussion in churches and Y’s, as well as by the individual inquirer 


into Christian thought. 


THE THINGS THAT 
MATTER MOST 


By RALPH H. FLEWELLING 


DISCUSSING commonly accepted ideas 
that peace of mind and a sense of ac- 
complishment can be purchased by mate- 
rial progress alone, a distinguished thinker 
here inquires into the values that make 
life worth living. In this widely acclaimed 
book he uncovers the secrets of man’s in- 
ner life as revealed in the writings of the 
world’s great philosophers, poets and re- 
ligious leaders from Confucius to Dewey. 
“It is,” says Christian Century, ‘‘a vision for 
the enlargement of the soul of the sensitive 
.reader.” And, “a book certain to bring 
many rewarding insights to the preacher,”’ 
says Church Management. $3.75 


$2.50 


POETS OF 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


By HENRY M. BATTENHOUSE 


AN inspired book which, in the -words of 
The Living Church, “should bring guidance 
and delight to persons who desire a closer 
acquaintance with poets who ‘represent not 
simply our literary heritage but also our 
Christian tradition.’ ’ In another review of 
this unusual study of Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning 
and T. S. Eliot, The CEA Critic writes, “It 
is heartening to be reminded through this 
author’s lucid exposition that such poetic 
giants all felt intuitively that this world is 
built on spiritual foundations.”’ A scholarly 
interpretation of the religious philosophy of 
these immortals. $2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, Professor Emeritus of Columbia University 


How well do traditional ideals of morals serve our generation? -In the intro- 


duction to his new book, Professor Hollingworth writes: 


“It is a mistake to 


suppose that moral principles alone remain fixed while everything else around us 


grows and develops. . 


. + Moral principles for our own day need to be expressed in 


terms of our current understanding of human nature.” 
Ethical topics are here subjected to the psychologist’s inspection and related ‘to 


the realities of everyday living. 


The book indicates some of the ways in which 


improved insight into the meaning and origin of moral obligation can contribute 
to individual well-being. For religious workers, teachers, students of delinquency 
and all those who aspire to guide mankind to a peaceful and happy destiny, it 
effers for sericus consideration an approach to ethics that may well lead to a 
system of morals that is compatibie with the modern temper. $3.50 
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BEARING WITNESS 
TO THE TRUTH 


(Lyman Beecher “Yale” Lectures) 
by Harold Cooke Phillips 


Preaching, Dr. Phillips declares, is 
a vital means of “bearing witness to 
the truth.” Clearly and concisely he 
discusses the nature of truth and how 
it can be made known, the sermon as 
a medium for expressing the truth 
and the qualities 
of the preacher 
who is a worthy 
witness to the 
truth. <A vital, 
valuable book for 
all who want to 
understand Chris- 
tian truth more 
fully and preach 
it more effec- 
tively. $2.50 


THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT 


From Tyndale to the 
Revised Standard Version 


by Luther A. Weigle 


The chairman of the American 
Standard Bible Commission here 
tells the fascinating story of how 
the English New Testament came 
into being. A significant book for 
all who believe in 
the abiding value 
of the New Testa- 
ment in worship 
and in. preach- 
ing, teaching 
and studying 
God’s word. 


The 
ENGLISH 
- NEW | 


TESTAMENT 


From. Tyndale to the 
Revised: Standard Version 


= 


wor 


$2.00 


At Your Bookstore 
ABINGDON - COKESBURY 
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by the reasons they find for things, 
but the things they find reasons for. . .” 

Temple’s magnificent powers of 
body, mind and soul were unqualifiedly 
dedicated to the One whom he revered 
as Lord of All. It was this deep pas- 
sion for the indivisible Lord of the 
Church which made him—from his 
early contacts with John R. Mott at 
the World Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh in 1910—a _ prophet of 
Christian unity. As Mrs. Arnold 
Rowntree—whom Iremonger quotes— 
said, of him: “Surely there never was 
a servant of the Church who ‘belonged 
to’ different denominations and classes 
as he did.” He taught himself and 
others “to feel together and think for 
themselves instead of thinking to- 
gether and feeling for themselves.” 

Among the thirty-two chapters of 
this comprehensive biography of the 
greatest champion of unity to arise 
since apostolic times none is apt to be 
of greater interest to American readers 
than the twenty-sixth, which traces the 
rise and development of his involve- 
ment in the ecumenical movement 
(spelled “Oecumenical” as is still the 
perverse tradition of our British 
brethren! ) 

For readers outside of England, one 
of the few regrets which the reading of 
this volume may occasion is that it 
does not go into more detail with re- 
spect to this aspect of Dr. Temple’s life 
and work. From almost any angle his 
work as a theologian and ecumenical 
leader has historic qualities which can- 
not be said to inhere in his relation- 
ships to Repton, the Labor Party, 
Prayer Book Revision in Parliament, 
Oxford, Lambeth, or South India— 
important as all these certainly are. 

It is a most regrettable thing that 
such a book must apparently cost as 
much as $6.50. This in itself -will 
prevent many thousands from reading 
it. It is probably true that the time 


Announcing 
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STORM CLOUDS 
OVER OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Unfolding pattern threatens 
separation 


by 
Exvus H. DANA 


CONTENTS 


— PARTS — 
I.—Sectarian Influence Growing 
II.—Catholic Strategy Clearer 
IlI.—Probing Further Situations 
IV.—Practices In Other Lands 
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Appendices — Other helpful materials 


A—Book Review from Christian Scien 
Monitor. 


B—Catholie Bishops’ statement from MV 
waukee Journal, 


C—The School, the State and ti 
Church,” by Agnes E. Meyer, from Aflant 
Monthly. 


D—Protestants and Other America 
United.— Excerpts from Manifesto. 


o o& © 


The author of this invaluable booklet is list 
in LEADERS IN EDUCATION (Nation 
Biographical Directory for 1948) in recogr 
tion of his varied studies and articles appea 
ing in national educational and _ religio 
journals and in special booklets. 
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yhich has elapsed since the sudden and 
intimely death of the Archbishop may 
lave reduced somewhat the interest of 
nany in his person. If that is the case, 
t ought to be recalled that, had he 
ived, he probably would now be the 
resident of the World Council of 
vhurches, which now has a Presidium 
f Six. The fact that the Council 
xists and has already won the warm 
upport of over 150 denominations is, 
o those who know the record, a tribute 
ind a memorial to William Temple, 
vhose call to dwell among the im- 
nortals came before he could see the 
ormal inauguration of the Council to 
vhich he gave so much—H.S.L. 


Stories of the Book of Books 


By Grace W. McGavran, Friend- 
hip Press, New York, 183 pages, $1.50. 


Stories of the Book of Books is just 
vhat the name implies. The author 
las gathered from all over the world a 
ollection of unusual human interest 
tories about the Bible. They are re- 
ated in a most interesting fashion. Be- 
ause of the author’s background, there 
$ a pronounced missionary slant to 
nany of them. 


' This book should prove very valu- 
ible for illustrative material in re- 
igious teaching, both in the home and 
n the church. Many ministers will 
ind this a valuable source book for 


Lincoln and the Preachers 


By Epcar DeWitt Jones, Harper’s 
$2.50. 


This story of Abraham Lincoln’s 
association with preachers is told in- 
formally and simply. The characters 
live because Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones 
has at his command a great deal of 
knowledge about the intimate details of 
Lincoln’s life. He has given a clear 
view of Lincoln’s religious life and an 
evaluation of the characters of the 
ministers with whom he associated. 


Numerous tales and sketches reveal 
the close relationship he had with 
preachers during his boyhood, and 
throughout his life. There are the 
pioneer preachers of his early years. 
He knew and associated with ministers 
around Springfield, Illinois. Some of 
these men possessed unusual ability 
and were his close friends. One of 
them, Rev. Benjamin H. Smith, 
preached a sermon with Lincoln as 
the only auditor. Lincoln campaigned 
against Peter Cartwright, the Method- 
ist revivalist, on two occasions. In 
1833 Cartwright won a seat in the 
Illinois legislature and Lincoln was 
defeated. In the Congressional elec- 
tion of 1846 Lincoln defeated Cart- 
wright. Other well known religious 
leaders like Bishop Mathew Simpson, 
Phineaus Gurley, Owen Lovejoy, Rob- 
ert J. Breckenridge, Henry Ward 


yackground material for children’s ser- Beecher and Archbishop John J. 
nons. H.H.M. Hughes were friends and counsellors 
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A rich and varied collection of old and new hymns grouped 
under subjects which are foremost in Christian interest 
today. The musical settings are singable, sound in structure 
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during Lincoln’s period in the White 
House. 

The preachers of Lincoln’s day in- 
fluenced him but also he influenced 
them, and the preachers of latter years. 
The record in this book of the tribute 
of the churches and synagogues at the 
time of his assassination is testimony 
to this fact. The chapter on “Lincoln 
in Stained Glass” is another evidence 
of it. 

The author does not try to press any 
theory or thesis about Lincoln’s re- 
ligion or lack of it. One part of the 
story is that Lincoln belonged to no 
church and that some thought him to 
be unorthodox, but this is not signifi- 
cant. The important part is that he 
relied upon God in a very real sense; 
he had an intimate acquaintance with 
the Bible and that these two things 
revealed themselves in his life and 
work. In Lincoln’s lifetime he was 
also often criticized for not being re- 
ligious enough but posterity honors 
him for the depth and sincerity of his 
spiritual insight. —J.O.L. 


Conscious Clay 


By Wrt11am ALLISON SHIMER,, 
Chas. Scribners Sons, $2.50 


“The exciting ‘bull sessions’ that so 
often generate more heat than light, 
and absorb college students and others 
in animated arguments far into the 
night, are nine times out of ten subjects. 
discussed in these pages.” One can 
readily understand that Dr. Shimer has 
led many group discussions for his 
topics are those of major interest 
among college folk and his statements 
are understandable. 

The title Conscious Clay suggests. 
that personalities grow and develop. 
Chapter IV, ‘‘The Nature and Destiny 
of Personality” with its emphasis on 
immortality is particularly arresting. 
One can almost hear a college student 
asking questions which are headings of 
chapters in Part 2, “Value and Re- 
ligion” “Is Anything Worth While and 
If So, Why?” “Are Religion and the 
Church Essential?” “How Can We 
Live Creatively?” 

This book provides a real starting 
point for those who are interested in 
developing a Christian philosophy of 
life. Many will not accept all the 
conclusions of this book but all will be 
strengthened in their thinking and 
search for truth. It should provide 
the basis for “creative living that gives 
personality survival beyond what we 
call death.” —J.L.S. 
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El ohn Tact aM eB 


The Common 
Ventures of Life 


Elton Truebload 


OR those who take “the 

primary stuff of reality”— 
marriage, birth, work and 
death—pretty much for 
granted, this book will come 
as a happy revelation. These 
ventures common to all hu- 
manity ought to yield the 
average mortal much more 
satisfaction than they do, the 
author is convinced, and his 
book is written to help the 
reader realize the values in 
richer living which lie hidden 
in these experiences. $1.00 
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ghe Writings of BisneP cal 


and Religion 
E.G. Lee 


A HIGHLY provocative and 

~~ intensely interesting study 
of modern man’s attitude to 
religion in a world which 
tends to become more and 
more secular in outlook. 


“THE book is candid, cour- 

ageous, and wholly con- 
temporary. It is a very fair 
and pertinent criticism of the 
inadequacy of the myths of 
Liberal Protestantism, Pauline 
Calvinism and Catholicism.” 
—WILtLarD L. Sperry. $2.50 


At Your Bookseller 


HARPER &€ BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street e New York 16, N. Y. 
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Power for Action 


By WirtrtiAmM A. SPuRRIER, Chas. 
Scribners Sons, $2.50 


This book is ‘an endeavor to de- 
scribe as clearly as possible what 
Christian ethics is and its urgent rele- 
vance to modern life.” It is intended 
for young people, without being too 
theological. 

The book is divided into four parts 
—(1) The New Testament Basis of 
Christian Ethics (2) Christian Ethics 
in Action, the Application of Love (3) 
Personal Ethics (4) Power for Action. 

Although the first two parts provide 
background for the last two parts the 
sections on “Personal Ethics” and 
“Power for Action” are much easier 
reading and more “to the point” of 
human problems. 

Dr. Spurrier’s final chapter ‘‘Con- 
stant Power” is an excellent climax. 
It is the Christian religion that enables 
man to approximate, and attain, high 
ethical values. “The Christian is 
ethical not because he ought to be or 
because it is useful or because he is 
assured of success. He is ethical be- 
cause he wants to be that way; he is 
that way. .. . Loving God he wants to 
take responsible ethical action. Thus, 
a Christian works and fights for the 
right, literally, for God’s sake. There- 
fore, whether a particular cause which 


’ the Christian supports causes success 


or fails does not affect his active 
energy. He is not supporting it be- 
cause it will bring him security and 
success. He is supporting it because 
it is God’s will for him to do so, be- 
cause he is interested in working for 
creative righteousness. It is his re- 
deemed and converted nature so to 
do.” 

Dr. Spurrier has clearly shown that 
it is the Christian religion and _ its 
ethic that give man this vital, dynamic, 
necessary “Power for Action.”—J.L.S. 


Toward the Great Awakening 


By SIDNEY W. PoweEtt, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $2.00 


Today the churches need evangel- 
ism, ‘“‘the climax of all Christian en- 
deavor”, Dr. Powell declares. In this 
book, the author has cited the experi- 
ences of great evangelists and mission- 
aries of the past, as well as drawing 
upon his own rich and varied experi- 
ence as a pastor-evangelist. He shows 
throughout the book what evangelism 
can do for the individual Christian, 
for the local congregation, and how it 
can bring tides of new life into the 
world. 


One of the most helpful and stimu- 


lating features of the book is the we 
chosen illustrations. This book co: 
tains many illustrations that will be : 
value for sermons and addresses. TI 
author has displayed unusual abili 
to select from his reading and expe! 
ences stories that enrich the book. 
This book will mean much to all o 
Protestant churches these days as th 
seek to carry forward their evangelis 


for the winning of America for Chri 
—J.M.. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN 
AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


A Guide to Study and Action 


by DOROTHY I. HEIGHT and 
J. OSCAR LEE 


A Guide for analysis, study and ac- 
tion based on the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. Ideal 
for church and community leaders 
working to secure for all people thei 
basic civil rights. 

Contents include: Christian respon- 
sibility for civil rights; organizationa 
planning for effective action; a digest 
and interpretation of various section: 
of the Report; helpful suggestions or 
Things to Read, Discuss and Do. 

Published jointly by The Depart- 
ments of Race Relations and Christiar 
Social Relations, Federal Council o: 
the Churches of Christ in America 
and the National Board Youngs 
Women’s Christian Associations. 


PRICE: 50 cents; $40 a hundred. 
Remittance requested with order. 


Write: 


DEPARTMENT OF RACE RELATIONS 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


Write today for complete 
specifications 


MAAS ORGAN COMPAN 


Dept. 127. : 3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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me IN STEEL OR WOOD 
1 \ WRITE FOR CATALOG 
J. P. REDINGTON & C¢ 
Dept. 35 SCRANTON 2, PENN 
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Dr. Zwemer On Evangelism 


Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, known to 
readers of the BULLETIN as the great 
modern missionary to Moslems, gave 
an address on evangelism at the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America last May which has recently 
appeared in pamphlet form under the 
title “Evangelism Today: Its Message, 
Its Motive, Its Dynamic.” Like all 
of Dr. Zwemer’s writings, this little 
pamphlet glows with zeal for the 
spread of the Gospel. It is a vigorous 
reaffirmation of the Christian message 
as centering in the redemptive work of 
Christ. The great motives of evan- 
gelism Dr. Zwemer finds in the com- 
mand of Christ and in the love of God. 
Its dynamic is the work of the Holy 
Spirit in response to a life of prayer. 

The pamphlet is published by the 
Reformed Board of Domestic Missions, 
Department of Evangelism, 231 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. It 
is equally serviceable in other de- 
nominations than the Reformed. 

—S.M.C. 


METAL PLAQUES FOR MEMBERS 

In Pennsylvania there are two ways 
im which the local church which is a 
contributing member of the Council 
of Churches may indicate this cooper- 
ation: by printing in its Sunday bulle- 
in “This church is a contributing 
member of the Pennsylvania Council 
9§ Churches” and also by displaying a 
metal plaque which reads: ‘1949— 
This Church is cooperating with the 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches.” 
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Quakers in the Modern 
World 


WILLIAM W. COMFORT 


Here is a complete survey of the Society of Friends, 
incorporating history, doctrine and biography. Dr. Com- 
fort shows how the Quaker movement began in England 
in the 1600’s. He gives a brief yet penetrating study of 
George Fox, the man and the preacher. Then the move- 
ment is traced to the United States, telling of the itinerant 
preachers and ministers who spread throughout the 
colonies. In addition to the history of the group Dr. 
Comfort writes of the tenets of Quakerism, giving the 
beliefs and principles which have made the Friends one 
of the outstanding and influential sects in the world 


today. $2.50 


Pastoral Work and 
Personal Counseling 


RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This well-known book, written by a man recognized 
as a national authority in the field of pastoral care, has 
been completely revised and re-set. Much of the original 
material dealing with war-time conditions has been re- 
placed by material which considers peacetime problems. 
From his long years of experience and concentrated 
study Mr. Dicks presents the problems to be confronted 
in pastoral work; the visitation of the sick and shut-ins, 
advice to parishioners, to young people, and the best way 
to cooperate with physicians and psychiatrists. This 
volume is an essential part of every minister’s library. 


$2.50 
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at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. eo 


New York 11, New York 
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For more than 100 years, the American 
Bible Society has issued Annuity Agree- 
ments to thousands of men, women and 
children. 

In addition to obtaining a regular in- 
come, you have the joy of knowing that a 
portion of your Gift will, in due time, be 
used to further the worldwide work of the 
American Bible Society which, in 133 
years, has distributed nearly 400,000,000 
copies of God’s Word, “without note or 
comment or purpose of profit.” 

Is peace worth working for P Will God’s 
Word stand the testP Is there anything 
we can do to further the causeP The an- 


AMERICAN BIBLE*SOCIETY 


450 PARK AVENUE e 


NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Ge 


swer to all three questions is an emphatic 


YES! 


Even though you do not have the funds 
available today, there may come a day 
when you will want to join the other 
thousands who, from time to time, add to 
their Annuity Agreements. 


Just fill out the 
coupon and “Your 
Gift that Lives” will 
soon be in your 
hands. No charge. It’s 
free to all who write 


us. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


“Your Gift that Lives.” 470-10, 


Name 
Address 


City eee ee tate 
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Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, postage prepaid, the illustrated booklet, 
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